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Stamped Edition, §d. 





Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers ar are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, “and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupDRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London 
other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 3 


For France 
AMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LAN. 











| NALYTICAL and EX PERIMENTAL 


EMISTRY. — KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The | 


cH 3 
RE-OPEN on URSDAY, October 3. 
poRATORY, wil Dr. MILLER and Mr. J. E., BOWMAN. 
sg desirous of acquiring a knowledge of Chemical Analysis 
Bxperiment can enter for periods of one, three, six, or nine 
ae ment of a fee of four, ten, —_-, or Srromhy -five 
runeas The Laboratory is open daily from 10 till 4, except | 
Eerasy, when it closes at 1 ne partner particulars may be had 
8 om! 8} 
“en io aed SELF, DD D.D., Principal. 
AUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
() rnd Rev. P. SHU LDHAM HENRY, D.D. 
ie Preident—THOMAS ANDREWS, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. 
mE SESSION, 1850—51, WILL COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
pm ¥ October 


"Be MATRICUL LATION or ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 
several Faculties and Departments, will commence on 
+ DAY, the 18th of October. There will be Additional Matricu- 
lation Examinations on TUESDAY, the 12th of November, for 
ents as ee not passed, or ‘presented themselves at the 

former Examinatio a 
DAY, “the oly of October, the Supplementar. 
ij he of thos entering upon the socom 





course, who aid not — the General 
parof their. ecessary that the General Exa- 
assed to y= Students to compete for 
y roceed with their second 
; ‘s eir D 
Scholarsh! i Eeaminat ons in the seve 
ft TUES SDAY, the 22nd of October. 
eres have the power of Rererage at these Examina- 
the first year, viz. :— 





tare in At eg and "Pwelve in Ne of the value of 241. 
: two in Medicine, one in Civil Engineering, and one in Law, 


othe value of 201. each ; and two in Agriculture, of the value of 


ci] have also the power of conferring, at these Exami- 
be Students avn, ote on the second year of their course, 


Scholarships, of the same values, and simi- | 


distributed. 
larships are tenable for one year only; but the Scholars | 
~ - Scholarships of the | 


each year are eligible, at its expiration, to 


ear, 
ly to being s admitted to the Motstesiation Examina- 
how, didate will be poy to © the Bursar the 
Matriculation Fee, tt rs moiety of the Class ‘ees for the Co 
bath of vale vi will be returned should the candidate fail t 
ination. 
Noaidates for anivonen, ot = 8 a ate . 2 ned it viz 
in their names to the Registrar, at lates’ ore ree o’cloc 
= the day preceding that fixed for the «xamination at which they 
to present themselves. 
"tn - yyy STUDENTS — be 








poammitind to attend a: any 
ir courses m payment of Five Shi 
Tee the Bar Pome, on behalf of the Co College aaa the regulated fees 
for the classes ke attend, but they will net be allowed to compete 
for Prizes or Scho! 
Je tha mode of to Degrees in the Faculties of Arts, 
Medicine, in the Queen’s University in Ireland, which 
—— Her Majesty’s sanction, and for further icu- 
courses of study, subjects for Matriculation and 
xaminations, hours of attendance, fees, &c., see 
tax fen eutase Queen’s Cottece CaLEenpar,’ published by Mr. 
Gauze, 31, —_ Belfast. 
order of the Presiden 


t, 
Cc. ALLEN, Registrar. 
Queen's College, Belfast, Sept. 11, 1850, 


next, and end on SATURDAY, the 14th of | 


| 





Examination in | 


Departments will | 


| lish mt ‘ae Professors, continues to give "LE 


ERMAN CLASSES.—Prof. WILHELM 

KI LAURE.- KLATTOWSKI’S GERMAN MORNING 

CLASSES for LADIES, and his EVENING CLASSES for 

GENTLEMEN, will RECOMMENCE October 1. Terms, 2. fora 
Course of two months twice a week.— —Apply to Prof. Kiaver, 20, 

South Molton-street ; where may be had the 3rd edition, just 
published, of his ‘German Manual for Self-tuition,’ and his ‘ Ger- 

man Manual for the Young,’ price 8, each. 





VVISO.—Un Corso di lingua e di letteratura 
Tedesca comincera nei primi giorni del prossimo Ottobre 
mediante la lingua Italiana. uesto Corso da servir di pratica in 
Sehetes le lingue si fara due volte la settimana, ed ogni volta sara 
‘un’ orae mezzo. Le ore saranno regolate conforme al desiderio 
della pluralita delle signore e dei signori associati. Si daranno 
i rischiaramenti necessarii da GUGLIBLMO KLAUER-KLAT- 
TOWSKI, gia Professore di lingua Tedesca nella Nobile Accademia 
Ecclesiastica di Roma.—Londra, No. 20, South Molton-street. 


RAWING, MUSIC and FRENCH CLASSES 

will be OPENED, on the 1st of October, at 84, St. Martin’s- 

lane,’ Charing-cross.—Terms, 20s. for 20 Lessons.—DRA WING, for 

Perspective, Landscape and Figure, by Mr. Gandee, from Exeter 

Hall; MUSIC, for Solo sin ing and the Pianoforte, by Mr. Taylor, 

from Kensington ; FR NCH for Conversation and Correspon- 

dence, by Mons. Du Ville, ne Paris. For further particulars 
apply as above. 


_ANGUAGES.—HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 

—‘This system of teaching Languages is one of the most 

h and important discoveries of the age: a pupil can acquire 

more <> Lad = six weeks on this o— than in two years on the 
old.”— er ir. ROSENTHAL, assisted by Eng 






























SSSONS in the 
ch, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, &c. Languages; 
, Book-keeping, &c.; and to attend Schools and Families 
any istance, on very moderate terms, Apply to Mr. Rosenthal, 
355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


wa COLLEGE, LONDON, (so named 

oz Be 1 Permission and ‘under the Royal Charter,) for 

GENERAL oPEMALE EDUCATION, and for granting to Go- 

vernesses Certificates of Qualification—A Branch of the Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution. 


neon A OF peso 
Chairman—Rev. D. URICE, M.A. 
Chairman— tev. Cc. e NICOLAY, Tas. 

. D. Ansted, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. | The Rev. Thos. Jackson, M.A. 
Wm. Sterndaie Bennett, Esq. he Rev. C. Kingsley,jun. M.A. 
Be. y- — The Rev. D. Laing, M.A. F.R.S. 

a) 


> Bexzi, Esq Samuel Laurence, Esq. 
The Rev. wo Michael Biggs, M. A. |The Rev. Dr. Major 
I. Brasseur, > ae W.f 
ewer, M.A. 


A.) ner. M.D. F.RS. 
v.R. W. ea MA. 


Paul A. Mulready, “Esq, 
The Rev. dw. Plumpire, M.A. 
The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. 
. Thos. A. "Cok, M.A. 


George Richm 
E. Cowper. 


The Rev. A. 3 atieriall, M.A. 
Esq Es A. 
E. Forbes, Eoq. "P.RS. 4 ],.8. @ trench, M.A. 
» 3 Googore, eh M.A 


M, , A Esq. 
The Rev. T.G M.A. The Rev. Alex. Wilson, M.A. 
Professor Hullah 


MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE ist OCTOBER 1850, 


The Fees are 11. 11s. 6d. per Term for those Classes which meet 
twice in the — and 11. 1s. for those which meet once; but a 


Fren: 














QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 


Queen's COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The MEDICAL ag WILL COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
eae November, 

ry aS noon Students who intend to Matriculate 
edbeheld on FRIDAY, the 18th of October ; and a supplemental 
Buamination will take place on TUESD AY, the 12th of Novem- 
ba, for such as may not have peseee, Oy may not have presented 
temselves at the previous examinat 
a papneen will be found in ‘The Belfast 
ee oe endar, 3 be obtained b 

y order of the a a e 


Queen's College, 17th September, RS 


et EDUCATION.—SIX YOUNG 
aT LEMEN are received into the family of a Clergyman, 
‘own, in an mand health _ aenatien. who makes the edu- 
on of af youth his 8 stud — ht.—Terms, 60 Guineas 
A. K. essrs. BaiLy Brotugnrs, 
ims Royal Exchange! ‘puildinge. Cornhill. 


TION -—A married Clergyman, 
‘ood di and great success in tuition, 
ie resides within half-an-hour's 
repares not more than four Pupils for 


itary Examinations, &c.—Add Rev. 
14,0, 80 ~ Lh -row, Russell-square. — 


ee ABROAD.—A married English 

Gentleman (without children), accustomed to tuition both at 

ag bag Preuss D FOR THE 

of three Pupils, of good 

here is ONE FACANCY ; and any Noble- 

eman pd. of securing to hi: 

re the advantages of instruction in the French 

~ pogetner with the essential branches of an 

education, wall’ find them in the family of the Advertiser. 
A. B., Messrs. Dutav & Co. Soho-square. 


I A FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT for 
a EDUCATION of a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, 
Se eeuiorts of ane Ray 9 ofa 

OD, con m 
fer ation, ore will be ONE VACANCY at at * Wichaelane, 
Tench are spoken by the family, the premises are 
aly lee , being surrounded by a laage Tawa, &c., and 
© iret class attend.—Terms, 50 Guineas. Kefer- 
—  aeafen, of King’s College.—Address, ALrma, 


ueen’s 
ea ene to the Re- 


C. ALLEN, Registrar. 





r 
ta- 














ane f 91. 98. may be made for all the Lectures in any 


il in Botany, Chemistry, Geology, and the Useful Arts 
will be delivered in the Lent and Easter Terms, if the names 
of T went; at Tos be entered before the close of this Term. 

Individual yo in Vocal Music in its higher branches 
will be taught by Grorce Benson, Esq., under the immediate 
superintendence of J. HuLLan Esq. ; and Instrumental Music 
by R. ‘Barnett, O. May, and 'W. Dorrett, Esqs., under the im- 
mediate superintendence of W. 8 Bennerr, Esq. The Fee for 
each, Three Guineas per Term 

Arrangements have been nade for teaching Animal Drawing, 
Wax Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Drawing and for the prose- 
— of other studies not suitable to class teachin, 

ee Lectures on Useful Subjects are given in ithe Evenings 
during the Term to Governesses actually engaged in tuitio’ 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily: irom the 
Deputy-Chairman, at the College, every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, before 2 o’clock ; or from C. W. Kuven, Esq. Secretary to the 
Parent Society, 32, Sackville-street. 

The Committee of Education place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
tions at the dis of the Parent Society, and it is hoped that 
others may be founded by individuals. 

REPARATORY CLASSES are opened for Pupils of not less 
than Nine Years of Age. The hours are from 4 to 10 till 1. 

The payment is 6l. 6s. per Term, or 15i, 15s. per Year: 

consisting of thirty-eight weeks. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON —CITY 
enAnee. —In consequence of many Ladies being unable, 
on account of qverees to avail themselves of the pnstotion in 
STaslepateect i it has been thought advisable to OPEN a BRANCH 
of the COLLEGE in the CITY, at No. 4, ARTILLERY-PLACE, 
FINSBURY-SQUARE, where the TE. commenced in Febru- 
ary last. The Course of Instruction, the expense and periods of 
Study, are the same as in Harley-street. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mrs. Smarr, 
the Lady Resident, at No. 4, Artillery-place, Finsbury-square. 


( ‘i UYs-The MeEpIcaL SEssIon commences on 
ESDAY, the 1st of OCTOBER. The PSRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS will be given by BRANSBY B. COOPER, Eso. F.R.S. 
at Two o'clock. Gentlemen who desire to become Students must 
ive satisfactory testimony as to their education and conduct. 
fey are poamaped to pay 40l. for the ae year, 40l. for the second 
year, and 100. for every yea att the sum 
of 100%. in one moretioten | will entitle a Student toa wend od ticket. 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 
Clerks, are selected according to merit from those Students who 
haveattended a second year. 


Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 


enter the names of Students, and to give further information if 
req 


the year 














HARING CROSS HOSPITAL—MEDICAL 
SCHOOL— WEST STRAND.—Th t SESSION 

of LECTURES, &c. will commence on TUES DAY Oe ae 
Prospectuses and particulars to be obtained at the Hospi 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. » Bec. 


St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL | AND 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, the 


ist of OCTOBER, with an Introductory Address by Dr. West, at 
7 o'clock, p.m. 





LECTURES. 
MEDICINE—Dr. Burrows. 
SURGERY—Mr. 
DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY — Mr. Ske 
SUP RIGHT an and MORBID > ANATOMY — Mr. Paget. 
surpass ENDENCE of DISSECTIONS—Mr, Holden and 


DEMONSTRATIONS of SORBED ANATOMY—D: k 
CHEMISTRY—Mr. Griffith ees 
SUMMER SESSION, 
Commencing May 
MATERIA + —Dr. Roupell. 


BOTA —Dr. 
FORENAIC Hi MEDICINES Dr. Baly. 
vor 
Y—Mr. M‘Whin 


PR/ AGNCAL CieMiSERY ok NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
~ ths. 

Hospirat Practice.—The Hospital contains 580 Beds, and relief 
is afforded to 70,000 Patients annually. The In-Patients are visited 
daily by the Physicians and Surgeons; and, during the Summer 
Session, four Clinical Lectures are delivered’ weekly ; those on the 
Medical Cases y upell and Dr, Burrows ; on the 
Surgical Cases by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd, The 
Out-Patients are attended daily by the Assistant-Physicians and 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

Cotteciate Esrasiisnment. — Warden, Mr. the. — Students 
can reside within the Hepoltal bey’ subject. to - e rules of the 
Collegiate system, nder 
and a Committee of Geveraans of _ Meanttal 
Teachers and other Gentlemen connected with the Hospital also 
receive Students to reside with them. 

Scuocarsuips, Prizes, &c.—At the end of the Winter Session, 
Examinations will - held for two Scholarships ; one of the value 
as a. a year, and tenable for two years; the Sther < = for one 

The ice of the Classes for Prizes rtificates 
of f Merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from the Medical or 
Sy ey Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or 

ibrary. 


N EDICAL.—A Surgeon, F.R.C.S., of consider- 

able experience, is desirous of RECELVING One or Two 
PUPILS, to reside in his house, which is within an easy distance 
of several of the Hospitals. They would have the advan! 
assistance in their studies, together with the comforts of a highly 
respectable home. Unexceptionable references will be given. 
Terms moderate,~-Apply by letter sony to X. ¥.Z, Mr. Ricwanp- 
son’s, 64, Conddit-street, Regent-street. 


M's ae wien, daughter of ‘the Scottish 

ist, begs to announce that she visits BRIGHTON pro- 
Fa every weet during the season there ; and that she gi yee 
Lessons in town usual in SINGING and on the PIA 
FORTE.—47, Gower, ——, Logdon, or Mr, F. Waicnr, Gia, 
Brighton. .—September, 1850. . 


" GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 


ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have 
Gosided that Gomenty for SPACE for EXHIBITION 
st be rned wie the _ ye Committees by the 3ist of 
OCTOBER. ‘The W i Local C herefore, urge 
upon the Inhabitants ofthelr’ District to send in their Applications 
by Monday, the 27th of October, otherwise they may not be able to 
obtain the space they require. 
The necessary forms may be a of the Secretary, Mr. 
G. H Drew, No. 28, Parliament-stree' 


ENDERS FOR CATALOGUES.—To 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.— Stay Executive Com- 


Se 














































Majesty’s Commissioners to have TWO CATALOGUES prepa: 
—one full and comencnensive, which will probably extend to two 
or more volumes, to sold ata price fix y the y contract- 
ing ; the other to be sold for One “yy Copies « o! | terms pro- 

ed will be ready, October 1, at the Offices of the Executive 
Committee, 1, oid ‘alace-yard. The senders, == be required to 
be delivered on Tuesday, the 22nd ad ctober, 

DIGBY. WYATT, Sec. 


MM roxs, ke and saan INSTITU- 


PEDIA, 45 ole. ata half bound, and in excellent co 
BE SOLD on reasonable terms.— apatiat to the Librarian of the 
Army Medical4)fficers’ Library, Fo: Chatham. 


ORTIFICATION ONLY.—A retired Field 
ORte of Engineers will TAKE a few PUPILS, and speedily 
qualify m to pass their initiatory Examinations — Apply by 
letter to ‘0. 25, Craven-place, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, London. 


TO PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, &c.— 
PA ig paDoNarare _. the | ane pocket, at 
PAYNE'S, 1 New -stree te 4 Hotel —New 
Pant TRAVELLING PoLocks: chiming on springs in place of 














ECORATIVE PAINTING 
Mr. FREDERICK SABES. FROM - Rerset ACADEMY oF 
Monicu, Decorative Artist manners of 
Painting, whose works may en gp ihe prinetral Pa Public Build- 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to ii ‘atrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has iderubly increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to @fidertake, on the shortest ny pa the 
Embellishment of Private and Public Buildings, a am 
the United Ki on the most reasona ame. 8 
of the CLASSI ‘AE “MEDIAVAL, or MODERN 
Apply ed F. Sano, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, wa 


art of 
i sany 
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purn TEY COLLEGE, near London. | 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of po CCLEUCH, K. 
Principal—The Rey. M. COWIE, M.A.,, late Fellow “3 ‘St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and Preparation for the Universities. 

The charges are as follows :— 

For General Education, including Religions Instruction, Classics, 
Se the English, foe, and German Languages, His- 

, Geography, &c., Bu..rd, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
ou neas per Annum. 

In addition to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 


f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.Lyon Playfair, F.G.S. 





Mineralogy and Geology Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 

Metallurgy . Dr. Frankland, 

Surveying, Field Engi- 
neering and Nautical P 
Astronomy.. .. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Engineering 
pncninectars - 

L Machi ot ic 

F Military cience 


8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 


Drawing . .- H . ‘ 
Hindustani . . F, Falconer, Esq. 
werd | pnereiae ‘and 


Military 
Department 


l_ Fen Messrs. Angele. 
r Div inity, Special Course The pe. Cowie, M.A. 


Principal. 
| Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev, W..G. Watson, 
M.A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c, need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, aeons. 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s, Cornhill; or any 
information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 
the College. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, oo 
*x* Consig nments of Books, Paintin vings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully soli ted Jorsal Salesat Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to ae Trade are 
held the ‘first week i in June and December of each year. 





In the 
University 
Department 

Classics, 








Sale bp Auction. | 


Books, pads. Engravings, &c. 


M®.Z L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
25, Fleet- aot on FRIDAY, 27th, and SATUR AY, 
28th, OLD and NEW BUOKS, and FRAMED BNGHAVINGS, 
including Royal Family, ~ Winterbalter—Stag at Bay, Landseer 

an —Acquittal of the Seven 
Fo em ~—John Knox Administering the Sacrament—Shoeing the 
am os Landseer—Return m Hawking and Morning of the 


eral Chimney Glasses, &c. 
\ UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 106 and No. 91, for 
OCTOBER, 1850.—Bitts and ApvertTisements intended for the 
forthcoming eee should be forwarded on or before Wednes- 
day, the 25th insta 

Geo. a 2, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. CLXXXVIII.—Apvenrtisements intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 
the 28th, and Brus not later than Monday, the 30th instant. 


London: Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


NOETHE’S WERKE, complete in 5 vols. imp. 
8vo. 1837, sewed, 358. ; or half-bound, calf gilt, 45s. Another 
Edition, 40 vols. 16mo. 1841, sewed, 458.—Schiller’s Werke, com- 
rg in bs vols. lémo. 18388, sewed, 1 43.; or in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 
5, 148. 6d.—Jean Paul Richter's WwW leuee. complete in 4 vols. imp. 
on "1836, half-bound calf gilt, 403.— Tausend und Eine Nacht, 
German translation by Well. ‘soautifully illustrated with 2000 
woodcuts, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 1838, half-bd. 328.—Vulpius’ Northern, 
Teutonic, and Sclavonic Dictionary of Mythology, in German, 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1827, sewed, 4s. —La Martiniére, Grand Dictionnaire 
Géographique et Critique, 10 vols. folio, 1737, half-bd. vellum, 302. 
yx ans a NEW CATALOGUE of cheap ITALIAN ‘and 
FRENCH BOOKS. 


___Berwarp Quarirtcu, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 
\ TATCHES and their Management.—T. COX 
SAVORY & CO. have published a Pamphlet describing 
the constructions of the various Watches in use at the resent time, 
and explaining the advantages of each, with Lists of ‘P -rices. Itis 
intended to give the information which should be obtained pre- 
vious to the purchase of an article, the principal characteristics of 
which should be accuracy and durability. It also contains remarks 
on the proper management of a watch by the wearer. 


had gratis, on application personally or by post.—T. Cox Savory & 
0 4 Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


W ORKS by PROFESSORS i in EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


Prof. Ballingall's Military Surgery, 3rd Edit. 14s. 
Prof. Christison on Poisons, 4th Edition .. 20s. 
Prof. Christison’s Dispensatory, New Edit. 20s. 
Prof. Christison on Degeneration of the 
Kidneys. 
Prof. Forbes’s Travels in the Alps, 2nd Edit. 
Prof. Kelland’s Elements of Algebra .... 
Prof. Miller’s Practice of Surgery .......- 
Prof. Miller's Principles of Surgery, 2nd Edit. 
Prof. Pillans’s'Ancient Geography ...... 4s. 
Prof. Pillans’s ‘ Eclogee Ciceroniane” .... 3s. 
Prof.Symeon Diseasesofthe Rectum,2nd Ed. 4s. 
Prof. Traill's Physical Geography........ 6s. 
Prof. 'Traill’s Medical Jurisprudence,2ndBd. 5s. 





ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 














8s. 
28s, 
9s. 
9s. 
lés, 


This day, price lg, ¢ 

| LAC K’'S IRON 1IGHWAY 

FROM LONDON TO EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW, 
being a Descriptive Guide tothe Railway Lines conducting between 
these Cities, (via Birmingham, Stafford, Preston, Lancaster,Carlisle, 
and Gretna,) with Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines and their 
Branches, as well as a large extent of the adjacent country. 

A. & C. Black, Edi ‘nburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


Just published, bound . in leather, price 258. large 8vo. illustrated 
by numerous Examples of — aes exquisite Greek and Roman 
Coins, executed by a new Proc 

NCIENT COINS and MEDALS: an His- 
torical Sketch of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS of COIN- 

ING MONEY in GREECE and her Colonies ; its Progress with 

the Extension of the Roman Empire, and its Decline with the 

Fall of that Power. By H. N,. HUMPHREYS. 

“ A novel and excellent mode of Illustration has been adopted, 
sepneeenene the coins in exact facsimile in gold, silver, and 
copper, produced by casts from the originals, so that you appear 

looking upon the trays of a cabinet enriched with the rarest 
and most beautiful of these ancient works, many of which would 
be quite unattainable, and all costly.”— Art-Journal. 

“The volume richly deserves a prominent place in the library of 
every lover of history, science, or the fine arts."—Morning Herald, 


Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





8vo. 108, 6d. 
ISCOVERY of the ANCIENT ENOW- 
LE or Loe fF LODO of BOT FT —Dr. HO D'S 
New W ork, CREVE JATIONS of EGYPTIAN MiSTERIES. 4 
“These * Revives are of the highest Cag Png meee and 
important to the well-being of the public.”— Quarterly 
Journal, “ Full of interesting facts, and se cnet amuse the 
reader.”—John 
H. Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street ; all Booksellers; and 
the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset-square, London. 


Just published, &vo. 53. ; by post, 5a. €d. 
HE SEE of ST. PETER, the ROCK of the 
CHURCH, the SOURCE of JURISDICTION, and the 
CENTRE of UNIT 
By THOM: AS WILLIAM ALLIES, M./ 
Author of ‘The Church of eens cleared from the Charge of 





** Numerate Sacerdotes vel ab ipsa sede Petri, 
Et in ordine illo patrum quis cui successit videte ; 
Ipsa est Petra, quam non vincunt aoe inferorum porte.” 
8. Aveusr. cont, Part. Donati 
London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row. 


TRANSLATION OF LEIBNITZ’S REMARKABLE WORK. 
Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

A SYSTEM of THEOLOGY. By the BARON 

with 





VON LEIBNITZ. Translated from the be Autogrenh 

an Introduction and Notes. by CHARLES WI LEAN 
RUSSELL, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at St. 
Patrick’s College, “May nooth. 


London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street. 
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TICLES.) In this Part the Passages for Translation are of con- 
siderable lengt 
y the ey: THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Resin of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


1. The SEVENTH EDITION of the FIRST 


— In 8vo. 68. 6d. 
2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d 
3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
GREEK CONSTRUING,. 6s. 6d 
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Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. with Portr t 
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LETTERS OF 
MARY, QUEEN OF scors. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF HER PERSONAL HISTORy, 


With an Historical Introduction, and Notes, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, 


“Undoubtedly the most valuable, and b: 
ing work, illustrative of the life an ad charwstes ey met inten, 
ever given to the world.”— Edi oh Evening Post, Stuur, 
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Just we in 12mo. price 1s. la. 6d. cloth, 
ASY EXERCISES in LATIN ELEGUC 
VERSE. By the Kev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR, MACGREGOR 
STATISTICS. 
Just published, in royal ae price. ate. caatin, the Fifth and Cop. 


clu 
OMMERCIAL cy TATISTICS : being a Digest 
/ ofthe Productive Revenues, Commereial Legislation, Cy. 
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By yom MACGREGOR, Fon, . M. 
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“It is to Mr. Macgregor, the well-informed Secretary cf the 
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MAITTHE W HENRY’S COMMENTARY: 
Pictorial Unabridged Edition, with copious Supplementary 
Notes, Epistles Revised, 740 W oodeuts, Maps, and Engraved iti 
Cobbin’s Portable Commentary. Roan, 8; 
morocco, 108. 6d. 
The Analytical Bible. 
108. ; ditto extra, 128. 
Cobbin’s Bible Remembrancer. Maps and Cuts 
Cloth, gilt, 38. 6d. 

‘he People’s Pocket Commentary. Cloth, 3s.; 
roan, 38. 6d. ; roan, with Bape, 4s. ; roan, extra, with Maps, 12.62; 
calf, grained, with M aps, 68. 

London: Partridge & Uakey, Paternoster-row ; andall Booksellers. 
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ATHENIAN STAGE. From the German of WirzscHeEL. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 3s. 6d. 
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1. GREEK SYNONYMES. From the French of PILLon. 
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By W. 8S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS, &c. 


ATaEy20M—Mr. Vaux’s work is well executed, and he 
gives an accurate and interesting summary of the recent 
discoveries made on the banks of the Tigris.” 

Waixiy Curoxicis.—‘ Fresh from the perusal of its im- 
mense array of facts, couched in pure phrase, and 
arranged in the most lucid order, we might be accused 
of enthusiasm, if we say it is the ablest summary of 
history and modern investigation with which we are 
acquainted; but as most of our readers who open its 


pages will admit, our praise is far from being exag- | 


serated.”” 
SctatoR—* One of the best historical, archeological, and 
. geographical compilations that has appeared.” 
WKLY News.—*We can safely recommend it to the 
po of our readers as the most useful work which 
" las yet appeared upon the subject it embraces.” 
“TANDARD.—‘‘ Mr, Vaux has done his part admirably. A 
Window,’ 
Ruts Mescangen—« We never met with any book which 
4% more likely to elucidate the historical incidents of 
se localities.” 
_—s good and popular account of the recent 
a as well as researches in the earliest known 
abode of mankind, and of the explanations they supply 


— doubtful aad disputed points of ancient his- 


Mons ADvERTISER.—‘* Mr. Vaux has rendered good ser- 
vice to the reading public.” 


= “The volume is profusely embellished with en- 
wae of the antiquities of which it treats. We 
m Tecommend its perusal to all who desire to know 
the a countrymen have done and are doing in 


which we could wish to see in every ‘Parlour | 


| OpsBRVER.—* A valuable addition to archzological science 

and learning.” 

GvuaRDIAN.—“ Nothing can be better than the spirit and 
temper in which Mr. Vaux has written, and he appears 
to have completely accomplished his object in the com- 
position of the book, which will assuredly take rank 
among the best and ablest compilations of the day.” 

| NonconrorMist.—‘‘ A work more instructive and entertain- 

ing could scarcely have been produced for the objects 
specially intended.” 

STANDARD OF FReEDOM.—“ It will amply repay an attentive 
perusal, and we have no doubt that it will be very 
generally welcomed.” 

Tue Art-JouRNAL.—“ A full exposition of all that has been 
done of late years in the East in the way of archzolo- 
gical study, as well as a clear and condensed history of 
the ancient people whose sculptured remains have so 
recently attracted our attention. As a record of his- 
tory almost entirely neglected this cheap and unpretend- 
ing volume deserves much praise. Its author has 
cleverly and clearly condensed the past and present 
state of these great kingdoms, and offered, in a good 
and succinct narrative, an instructive history of all re- 
cent discoveries made there.” 

EVANGELICAL MaGazinz.—* This is a volume of no mean 
learning, and of very considerable research. We know 
of no work in the language that condenses so vast an 
amount of information on the subject of which it treats 
written in so narrow a space.” 

SHarrs’s MaGcazinz.—** Mr. Vaux has compressed into one 
small 8vo. volume the essential facts in the history of 
the empires of Assyria and Persia. The work is most 
elaborately and ientiousl ted, and rendered 
more interesting by the addition of a series of excel- 











lent engravings.” 


ArtHuR Hal, VirtvE & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





TH E INCLOSURE in ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
—The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, of This Day, contains 
an ENGRAVING of the alterations proposed to be made in con- 
nexion with Buckingham Palace. A single copy will be sent on 
six postage stamps being inclosed to the Office, 5, Upper Welling- 
ton-street, Covent-garden, London. peste Ne 
Now published, 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 84. 
HAPEL and SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 
as appropriate to the BULLDINGS of NONCON FORMISTS, 
articularly to those of the WES AN METHODISTS ; with 
*ractical Directions for the Erection of Chapels and School- 
Houses. With numerous Plates and Illustrations. 
By the Rev. F. J. JOBSON, 
London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Sold by John Mason, 14, 
City-road, and 66, Paternoster-row. 








” In 1 vol. crown &vo. 108. 6d, cloth, 
VUROPE.—A MANUAL of the HISTORY 

4 and GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE, Past and Present: com- 
prising the Area, Population, Surface, Soil, Natural Products, Form 
of Government, Army and Navy, Topography, &c. of the Fifty-six 
European States. By F. H. UNGEW iTThk, L.L.D. 

*x* In compliance with the wishes of several eminent Teachers, 
who have signified their intention of adopting this work asa Text- 
Book in their respective Colleges, Academies, &c., the Publisher 
has in the Press a Cugzarer Evition of the same, in the hope that 
it will be generally adopted as a Manual of Instruction in the very 
important subject upon which it treats. 

SLAVIC NATIONS.—HISTORICAL VIEW 
of the LANGUAGES and LITERATURE of the SLAVIC 
NATIONS ; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry. By TALVI. 
With a Preface by EDW. ROBINSON, Author of * Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. 108, 6d. 

HORACE MANN’S LECTURE.—A FEW 
THOUGHTS for a YOUNG MAN, WHEN ENTERING UPON 
LIFE. By the Hon. HORACE MANN, the First Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 12mo. 6d. sewed. 

on Thomas Delf, 29, Bow-lane, Cheapside ; and all Book- 
sellers. 


Just published, price 18. 6d, free by post 1a, 164, 
I ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 
4 consisting of the Names of the 
CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 
of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 
So printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted into 
Tae Herparivm. 


London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





DR. WHITE'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

On Sept. 26 will be published, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

% r . TOR . 

A HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 

Period to the Present Year. For the Use of Schools and 

Private Students. With Questions for Examination at the end 

of each Chapter, and a Map of the Country, showing in colour the 

English Possessions in 1165—1453. Edited by H. WHITE, B.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg ; Author 

of ‘Elements of Universal History,’ * History of Great Britain 
and Ireland,’ &c. 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART'S GEOGRAPHY. 
Carefully Revised, extended by 100 pages, and brought down to the 
Present Day, 

Just published, price 3s, 6d. bound, illustrated by Ten Maps, in- 
cluding for the first time a coloured Physical Chart of the Globe 
by W. and A. K. Johnston. 

__ the Ninth Edition of 
COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: with Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, 

Productions, Commerce and Government of the various Coun- 

tries; Questions for Examination at the end of each Division ; 

and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the Pronunciatio: 
and a concise Account of every Place of Importance throughout 
the World. By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, Minister 
of Douglas. 

OUTLINES of MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY and AS- 
TRONOMY, and a Treatise on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, have 
been added to this Edition. It also contains a large amount of 
new and valuable information from the latest and most authentic 
sources, which has been acquired with great labour and expense, 
Altogether the Work will be found more than ever worthy of the 
high reputation and extensive circulation it has hitherto enjoyed. 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


I ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pog- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of poe ae and 
Science in its leading Truthsand general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d, cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 


and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
ae of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s, 6d, 
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5. Familiar Astronomy. 

Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row, 
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VALUABLE WORKS 


On NATURAL HISTORY, ENTOMOLOGY, and GENE- 


RAL LITERATURE, from the Library of the late Rev. 
WILLIAM KIRBY, offered at remarkably low prices 


By SOTHERAN, SON & DRAPER, 


Tower-street, Eastcheap, London. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES, a complete set, 


12 vols. 8vo. cloth, 71, 153. scarce. 


BURMEISTER’S MANUAL of ENTO. 
MOLOGY, translated by Shuckard, thick Svo. with 33 Engrav- 
ings on steel, representing above 500 subjects, nerpeane 
vellum, 108. 6d. (published at 2is.) 836 

BUCKLAND'S (W.) RELIQUIZ DILU. 
VIANA; or, Observations on the Organic Remains in Caves, 
Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, numerous Plates and Maps, 
some coloured, 4to. calf, neat, 358 scarce. 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, by Griffith, 
the INSECTA complete, 2 vols. Svo. in 7 Parts, with 140 Ra. 
gravings, sewed, 30s. (published at 4J. 4s.) 

DONOVAN'’S (E.) NATURALISTS’ REPOSI- 
TORY; or, Miscellany of Exotic Natural History, with 180 
finely-coloured Plates of Birds, Insects, She ~ Fishes, &c., 
5 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. (published at 10/, 1 1834 


DEJEAN.—SPECIES GENERAL des COLE- 
OPTERES, avec ~ aaron 5 vols. Svo. in 3, half calf, 20. 5. 
(published at 4. 10s. Paris, 1825—31 
DRURY’S ILLUSTRATIONS of EXOTIC 
ENTOMOLOGY, centaining upwards of 650 Figures and De- 
scriptions; new edition, brought down to the present state of 
the science by Westw ood, fine copy, 3 vols. 4to. morocco, extra 
gilt, 5l. 158. (published at 15l. 158. in boards.) 

FISCHER (G.).—ENTOMOGRAPHIE de la 
RUSSIE, et GENRES des INSECTES, 3 vols. 4to. with 86 
Plates, representing many hundred coloured figures, boards, 
4l. 43. (published at 102. 10s. Loscou, 1820—28 

FABRICII ILLUSTRATIO ICONOGRA- 
PHICA et DESCRIPTIO INSECTORUM, 3 Parts, royal 4to. 
30 finely coloured Plates, containing semegeus _ Semmens, 
boards, 2. 2s. aris, 1799—180 

‘-FUESSL Y.—ARCHIVES de HISTOIRE i 
INSECTES, publiées en Allemand par J. G. Fuessly, traduites 
en Frangoia, 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, containing numerous 
Figures of lusects, boards, 173. 1794 

HARRIS'’S AURELIAN ; a Natural History of 
English Moths and Butterflies, together with the Plants on 
which they feed, small folio, containing above 400 coloured 
figures of Inglish Insects, old calf, 28s.—1766. The same, new 
and greatly improved edition, containing acomplete Modern 
Nomenclature of all the Specics figured in co work, by J. O. 
‘Westwood, half-bound, morocco extra, 2. 1840 

HOPE’S COLEOPTERIST'S MAN YUAL, con- 
taining the Lamellicorn Insects of Linnzus and Fabricius, 8vo. 
coloured Plates, morocco extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d., ——— 
tion copy. 7 

JARDINE’S (Sir W.) NATU RALIST'S 
LIBRARY, complete, 40 vols. 12mo. each volume containing a 
Portrait and from 30'to 40 coloured Plates, cloth, 62. 10a. (pub. 
lished at 122.) 1834—43 

KNORR'S (G. W.) COLLECTION des différentes 
ESPECES de COQUILLAGES qu'on trouve dans les MERS 
6 vols. 4to. 100 benmtitely. coloured Plates of Shells, with de- 
ecriptive text, calf neat, 2 Nuremberg, 1 1760 

sLARDNER'S (Dr.) CABINE IT CYCLOPAEDIA, 
a Series of Original Works in Aris and Manufactures, Bio- 
graphy, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, and History, a 
complete set, 133 vols. 12mo. cloth, good as new, 192. 153. ex, 

MAR s = AM.—ENTOMOLOGIA  BRITAN- 
NIC stens INSECTA BRITANNI 4 indigena. Vol. I. 

Cc OL ROPTER: A (all published), 8vo. bds, 10s. 6d. scarce. 1802 


MULLER. —ENTOMOSTRACA, seu INSECTA 
TESTACEA, 4to. Plates, Leipsic, 1785 * Nordmann, Mikro- 
raphiscbe E he Beitriige, 2 vols. 4to. Plates, Berlin, 1832, 3 vols. in 1, 


OLIVIER R__ENTOMOL OGIE, ou HISTOIRE 
NATURELLE des INSECTES, 8 vols. royal 4to. with 363 
Plates, displaying many ‘thousand figures of Insects beautifully 
coloured, boards, uncut, 107. 108, Paris, 1789—1808 

Copies of this rare work are at present priced in Booksellers’ 
Catalogues at 211. and 2: 

OCHSENHEIMER ‘and TREITSCHKE.—Die 
SCHMETTERLINGE von EUROPA, 8 vols. Svo. bound in 6, 
half calf, 363, Leipzig, 1807—26 

PANZER._FAUNAZ: INSECTORUM GER- 
MANIC INITIA, cum Indice Systematico, 109 fasciculi, 
containing about 1,700 Plates, edmirably eatogret after nature, 
in pasteboard cases, 91. 9s. rnberg, 1797, &c. &c, 

SOWERBY'S MINERAL CONCHOLOGY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, 6 vols. royal 8vo. with 609 finely coloured 
Plates, complete in 104 numbers, 101. 103, (pub. at 262) 29 

SOWERBY’S GENERA of RECENT on 
FOSSIL SHELLS, 2 vols. 8vo, with 229 beautifully coloured 
Plates, half calf, neat, 4l. 10a, 

‘SOWERBY’S MANUAL of CONCHOLOGY, 
Third Edition, enlarged, with above 660 figures of Shells, finely 
coloured, 8vo. cloth, 11. 128 

STEPHENS'S SYSTEMATIC CATALOGU Ei of 
BRITISH INSECTS, with all the published eres Naas 
to the Present Time, 8vo. boards, 14s. (published at 2 1829 

VOET (J.E.).—ICONES INSECTORU M, ‘Sy no- 
nymis, Observationibus, Commentarioque, perpetuo Illustravit 
G. W. F. Panzer, 3 vols. in 1, 4to. many coloured Plates, 2. 28. 

Erlange, 1794 

WESTWOODS INTRODUCTION to the 
MODERN CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS, 2 vols. 8vo. many 
Woodcuts, complete in 16 Parts, 30s, (published at 2/. 58.) 1840 
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REVIEWS 


+ ql Education in general, and with par- 
—— reference to the leading Studies of the 
University of Cambridge : Principles and 
Recent History, Part I.; Discussions and 
Recent Changes, Part Ii. By W. Whewell, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Parker. 

Ir is with ag pleasure that we bring these 
yolumes under the notice of our readers. The 
ich position of the author in the scientific 
yorid and the eminent situation which he fills 
inone of the Universities invest with interest 
yhatever comes from his pen respecting the 
reform of our present educational system. 
The necessity of a complete revision of that 
gstem, for the purpose of bringing insti- 
tations which originated in the wants of the 
Viddle Ages into conformity with the require- 
ments of the present generation, is every day 
becoming more generally acknowledged. The 
sate not only of our Universities with their col- 
but also of our grammar schools, and the 
to which their large endowments are 
rola, are furnishing one of the great public 
uestions of the day. With our convictions as 
to the necessity of a searching investigation into 
thecondition of these institutions, with the view 
of insuring the benefit of a liberal education 
to those ~ are by present arrangements left 
destitute of its advantages,—we rejoice to find 
in the field the Master of Trinity as a champion 
of University reform. 

Our readers are aware that in the University 
of Cambridge extensive changes have recently 
been effected, in order to the improvement of 
its educational system. These changes, and 
the reasons on which they are founded, are fully 
liseussed in the volumes before us :—but the 
abject is of interest mainly to those who are 
concerned in the immediate working of that 
University. Our intention is to bring under 
consideration points of more general concern- 
ment connected with the cause of education. 
On some of the subjects which we shall have 
to discuss, it is possible that our own opinion 
may not entirely coincide with that of Dr. 
Whewell; but when we differ from him we 
dull do it with the respect due to his expe- 
rence,—and will give the reasons that compel 
isto arrive at different conclusions. 

Dr. Whewell lays down as a principle, that 
uoperson should be considered to have received 
aliberal education who has not passed through 
a system of intellectual training calculated to 
develope two great branches of the functions of 
the human mind,—the reasoning powers, and 
the faculties connected with the use of language. 
Lucation is not merely, according to him, the 
aquisition of a certain amount of knowledge, 

such a training of the human powers as 
may render them capable of powerful and 
ngorous exercise. However desirable it may be 
‘realize the attainment of the largest amount 
factual knowledge which is consistent with 
these ends,—all education is defective in which 
the attainment of these ends is not made the 
pominent object. Ifthe reason be exclusively 
tdueated, to the disregard of the other faculties 
the mind, the education is imperfect :—if the 

ty of language is the exclusive subject of 
culture, the education is illiberal though hun- 

a-year may have been expended to pro- 
cure it, Liberal education is not a partial but 
— developement of the chief faculties 

It is with great pleasure that we quote 
‘he authority of Dr. Whewell as agreeing with 
iM opinion on the necessity of a thorough 





reformation in the system pursued in the 
great schools as well as in the ordinary gram- 
mar schools. The Doctor confines himself in 
this part of the subject to its bearing on the 
University of Cambridge ; and speaks with great 
tenderness on prevailing defects, owing to his 
regard for many persons who, presiding over 
those institutions, persist in keeping up the pre- 
sent narrow system of instruction. He is plainly 
of opinion, however, that that exclusive system 
must be abandoned; and that our schools must 
be made introductory to the more enlarged 
course of study which should be pursued by 
our Universities. He thinks that a very consider- 
able proficiency in the classics should be the 
fruits of from six to twelve years’ study in those 
institutions,—that arithmetic in all its branches 
ought to form a compulsory part of the system 
of education there pursued,—and that the ele- 
mentary portions of mathematics cannot with 
any propriety be omitted:—in fact, that effi- 
cient University reform must begin with reform 
in the system pursued in our great schools and 
grammar schools, He is even not without his 
fears that the present system if persisted in, is 
not unlikely to degrade our Universities into 
mere places of schoolboy education. On these 
subjects we wish to offer a few observations of 
our own.— 


If Dr. Whewell be right in saying that liberal 
education consists in a developement of the 
faculties of reason as well as of those which 
relate to the faculty of language, it is self- 
evident that the plan pursued at our great 
schools is eminently defective; and that the 
greater portion of the pupils must leave them 
only half educated—or not half.—Our public 
schools form to the majority of pupils the final 
place of their education. Vast numbers of them 
enter the various professions without enjoying 
the benefit of a course of University education. 
The system pursued at these is consequently of 
paramount importance to the interests of so- 
ciety. But the result of the intellectual training 
there received is so deficient, that vast num- 
bers of our gentry leave them at once with 
a very small amount of actual knowledge and 
with the mind most imperfectly trained. Dr. 
Whewell justly censures their almost exclusive 
attention to the classics. It is impossible that the 
mere study of the classics—especially when stu- 
died only as an exercise in construing—can ade- 
quately develope the reason, or form in the mind 
habits either of continuous thought or of close 
application. Why are mathematics disregarded 
there? Why are boys allowed to pass through 
these institutions without being able to work a 
simple sum in arithmetic? Why is the man who 
is supposed to have received an expensive edu- 
cation left by them destitute of the most simple 
elements of physical science? We know for a 
fact that the late head-master of Repton in his 
enormggs self-sufficiency pronounced mathe- 
matics to be “good enough for carpenters.” 
Youths who leave these institutions at seventeen 
or eighteen ought not only to have had their minds 
disciplined, but to have made some positive ac- 
quirements in knowledge. Let us take Eton as 
an example of how far this is the case. We 
know a boy of talent who had attained to the 
fifth form in this institution, who could not 
point out England on the map,—and of possess- 
ing any ideas of the nature of the Universe in 
which he was a rational being he was entirely 
guiltless. Yet this boy, in common with all 
the other advanced boys at this school, was a 
proficient at writing Latin verses. We ask in 
sober earnestness, for what serious purpose of 
after-life is incurred the enormous waste of time 
in writing Latin and Greek verse? So far from 
exercising the reason,—everybody who knows 





anything about it knows that it is a mere knack, 
Does it imply high scholarship, even? Dr. 
Whewell tells us—and we confirm his assertion— 
that it is possible to write excellent Latin verse, 
according to the usual standard of good versi- 
fication, and to write miserable Latin prose. 
But is there common sense in the practice? 
What should we say of a German who knew 
about as much English as boys do Latin setting 
himself to compose English poetry? The prac- 
tical result is, that Eton men as they appear at 
Oxford, after from eight to twelve years’ study, 
are not even good Latin prose writers,—and 
that great numbers of them find it a tremendous 
exertion to get up three books of Euclid, to pass 
their little-go. The whole results with which 
vast numbers leave what are supposed to be the 
best places of education in this country are,— 
the ability to write Latin verse with uncommon 
facility, the power to recite large portions of 
Horace or Virgil by heart, the classical lan- 
guage very imperfectiy mastered, the memory 
strongly exercised, and the rational powers in 
the same state in which they were left by 
nature. 

How long this state of things is to continue, 
we know not; but now that Mr. Heywood has 
directed the attention of Parliament to our 
Universities, we heartily recommend to his con- 
sideration the state of our public schools, with a 
view to making the system pursued therein the 
subject of public inquiry. In all schools of 
public foundation a uniform system of educa- 
tion, suited for developing the intellect, should 
be laid down and enforced.—But besides, the 
present state of these endowments, as we have 
often said, is a subject with which public autho- 
rity is imperatively called on to grapple. We 
are deeply of opinion that the amountof existing 
endowment, if judiciously employed, might be 
made highly instrumental in providing the means 
of liberal education to vastly extended numbers. 
From various revolutions in the value of property, 
or from abuses swallowing up existing endow- 
ments, many places without population possess 
a large endowment, — while many with large 
population possess none whatever. In many 
cases the rich have taken possession of what 
was intended for the needy. Such endowments 
were in their origin intended to be useful,— 
not to form a valuable piece of patronage to 
trustees. The inequality of these various en- 
dowments is also very great. In many cases 
the property has increased beyond any possible 
calculation of the founder,—as is the case with 
the Bedford School, to which the attention of 
our readers has been so often called. This town 
possesses an enormous endowment,—so large, 
that the great practical difficulty is to know 
what to do with it. The town of Devonport, 
with 50,000 inhabitants, has not one farthing of 
endowment. ‘The jurisdiction exercised by the 
Court of Chancery over these institutions, so 
intimately connected with the well-being of the 
country, is most inefficient and most expensive. 
—Once more we recommend the subject to the 
consideration of those members of the legisla- 
ture who take an interest in the education of 
the people. 

To return :—To a certain extent our Univer- 
sities have in their hands the power of remedyin 
the defective education of the great schools an 
grammar schools, by —— a regular matricu- 
lation examination, and insisting on a certain 
course of previous education before any student 
is permitted to enter. We cordially concur 
with Dr. Whewell in lamenting the failure of 
the attempt to introduce an examination pre- 
viously to entering Cambridge,— but we cannot 
agree with him in his favourable view of the 
reasons of those who procured the rejection of 
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that measure. The subject is one not merely of 
interest to Cambridge, but deeply bearing on 
the cause of general and enlarged education. 
If the two Universities would be unanimous in 
determining to admit no student who has not 
previously submitted to a specified course of 
education, or who cannot prove the attainment 
of a certain amount of proficiency, they would 
lead necessarily to an extensive reformation of 
the system. As soon as it should be generally 
known that the students of any particular school 
were habitually plucked at the University exami- 
nations, the authorities of that school would be 
compelled to apply themselves diligently to 
the work of improvement. The question of an 
examination of this kind, therefore, has not only 
an intimate bearing on the suitable education of 
students previously to their entering at the 
University,—but it has also the most intimate 
connexion with the liberal education of that 
more numerous class whom circumstances pro- 
hibit from enjoying the benefit of a University 
education. The question of a matriculation 
examination should be looked on by our Uni- 
versities not merely as bearing on their own 

articular interests, but as one of national 
importance, — as supplying the means of en- 
forcing a sound system of instruction in all 
the public schools, as well as in all those pri- 
vate ones which wish to be able to qualify their 
pupils for studying at the Universities. In 
relation to the Universities themselves, how- 
ever, the question is one of the highest im- 
portance,—and we cannot discover any real 
force in the reasons by which it has been 
opposed. At present nothing is more common 
than for a man to enter at the University with 
attainments which would not properly justify 
his being — in one of the upper forms of 
a large school. He is therefore a dead weight 
to any man of more advanced attainment in his 
lectures. Consequently, college lectures seldom 
attain to anything but a low standard of medio- 
erity. They must frequently be accommodated 
to the acquirements of men who have never 
enjoyed due intellectual training. We are aware 
that many colleges in Oxford have always had 
a matriculation examination, but it is enforced 
by no public authority in the University. It 
varies in severity with the temper of the college. 
In none does it assume a high standard,—and 
some of the colleges and halls enforce no exami- 
nation whatever. At any rate, we are quite sure 
that even in the first public examination at 
Oxford, which has been hitherto passed after a 
residence of six terms, the degree of badness 
of the Latin writing which will procure a pass 
is quite astonishing. Matriculation examina- 
tions, enforced only by some colleges, and quite 
neglected by others, although they may exclude 
a few of very inferior attainments from those 
colleges, can exercise no beneficial influence on 
the general education of the country. For the 
particular interests of the Universities, and for 
the general good of the country, all the colleges 
should insist on such an amount of attain- 
ments from all students previously to entering 
as would compel every school which undertakes 
to prepare for the Universities to adopt the par- 
ticular system by which alone the attainment 
of these qualifications could be insured. By 
adopting this course, our Universities would 
exclude from themselves a mass of ignorance 
and idleness, and become real benefactors to 
the country. 

Returning to our author’s view, that all educa- 
tion must be defective which does not involve a 
careful culture of the reason and of the faculties 
conversant with language, we rejoice to have 
such high authority for asserting that to confine 
education to the mere study of Latin and Greek 
is wholly insufficient as an exercise for the 





developement of the intellect. This at once 
brings before us the great imperfection of the 
mode in which the classics themselves have 
hitherto been studied in the University of Cam- 
bridge. It is well known that the study of the 
classics at Cambridge involves the mere study 
of the Latin and Greek languages, without at 
all necessarily entering‘on the contents of the 
books themselves. For instance, a Cambridge 
man may be deeply versed in the rendering of 
a passage of Plato, but remain totally ignorant 
of the whole of the Platonic Philosophy. He 
may be thoroughly competent to scan a Greek 
chorus, but of the philosophy of poetry he may 
remain as ignorant as the pen with which he 
writes. The following extract, being the tes- 
timony of a University medallist, in confirmation 
of Dr. Whewell’s views on this subject, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers :— 

“T am well assured that the chief fault in the 
Cambridge classical system in my time was the total 
absence of all demand in the classical examinations 
for any scientific or well-grounded knowledge on any 
classical subject whatever, not excluding language. 
For what was required, and of course what was pro- 
duced, was not knowledge, but skill. At best it was 
a sort of empirical knowledge, wholly confined to the 
languages of Greece and Rome. Noscientific know- 
ledge of ancient history, philosophy, antiquities, or 
philology, was of the least importance. All I did, 
for seven or eight years, with a view to Cambridge 
honours, was to read all the classics through, and to 
write English, Latin, and Greek incessantly. But I 
never cared whether I ever remembered the letter of 
what I read, let alone the spirit of it, or had any idea 
of acquiring a philosophical knowledge of antiquity, 
satisfied with acquiring a perfect knowledge of the 
language like a tool or plaything.” 

We cordially agree with Dr. Whewell as to 
the entire worthlessness of a course of study of 
this description as an intellectual discipline, or 
of honours thus acquired as a proof of a liberal 
education. To make up for this defect, the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has hitherto insisted on 
the acquisition of the honour of junior optime 
in mathematics as a preliminary to being per- 
mitted to contend for denied honours. In 
the recent changes which have taken place, this 
permission has been extended to the first class 
of the polloi,—who are also considered worthy 
of being permitted to contend for a place in the 
other newly-instituted honours of the University. 
At this change Dr. Whewell expresses consider- 
able regret. We agree with him as to the neces- 
sity of taking measures in any course of liberal 
education for the effectual developement of the 
rational faculties. A certain amount of mathe- 
matical study is useful for that end:—but is the 
study of mathematics the only exercise for deve- 
loping the reasoning faculties of man? We can- 
not think that the large amount of mathematical 
study which Dr. Whewell seems to require of 
the student, before he would permit him to study 
any other subject of human science, is necessary 
or even desirable. Believing in the exigtence 
of a vast variety of talent for different sciences, 
and in different faculties in the human mind 
suited to different lines of study, we cannot 
bring ourselves to consider that those who are 
highly gifted for the pursuit of other sciences 
should be compelled to study a larger quantity 
of mathematics than the exigencies of a liberal 
education require. At the same time, we cannot 
think that the study of mathematics alone is suf- 
cient in any case for developing all the rational 
faculties of the human mind as they ought to be 
developed by a liberal education. . We are deeply 
sensible of the infinite importance of the habits 
of exact reasoning which are superinduced by 
the study of mathematics. We believe that 
neither the study of logic, by which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford endeavours to atone for its 
all but total neglect of the study of mathematics, 





nor the introduction of any other rm 
tivating the rational faculties, will = - ~ 
void in the rational system which a total | 
rance of mathematical reasoning presu 

But is mathematics the only science pn = 
for the developement of our rational 

must they be pursued to the extent’ to which 
Dr. Whewell would have them studied before y, 
are permitted to advance to any other subj / 
study? Again, we answer, with deference, No 
Mathematical thought is cognizant only af 
the laws of the. material universe. The laws of 
the moral universe are regulated by. other-ayj 
essentially different conditions. Will it be 
tended that the familiarizing the mind with thy 
principles of these latter is not of the hi 
importance to fit men for those stations which 
it is the object of a liberal education to enable 
them to fill with propriety? The divine, the 
politician, the lawyer, the magistrate, all reqyj 
a mental discipline of this deseription. te 
man of liberal education ought to possess tha 
state of mind which is superinduced by strict 
mathematical thought, so it is no less essential 
that he should be acquainted with the principle 
of mental, moral, and _ political hilosophy, 
However necessary mathematics are Both forthe 
habits of thought which they superinduce and 
to enable us to appreciate strictly demonstrative 
reasoning, yet as the only mental discipline 
they cannot fail to be imperfect. They done 
enable the mind to form a judgment on subjects 
of which the evidence is contingent. Cambri 
having exclusively cultivated mathematica 
reasoning, we think it a defect which: distin 
guishes many eminent Cambridge men: that 
their power of judging contingent subjects is 
imperfect. Paley’s Moral and Political. Philo 
sophy is an instance in point. Doubtless 
M. Arago is a most eminent mathematician; 
but on-various other objects of human t 

we think his judgment utterly in fault. A 
mathematician would be naturally apt to cany 
out a particular theory to the utmost limits that 
it can be reasoned, totally forgetting that.on 
contingent matter an infinite number of con- 
ditions must modify the conclusion. 

But so many other considerations are sug- 
gested by these volumes: of Dr. Whewell’s, that 
we must return to the subject on a future 
occasion. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION: 

Ir may truly be said of this September, tha: 
we never remember any month in any former 
year so barren of even heavy light literature. 
The rhymers we suppose are abroad,—reading 
their compositions in MS. tostrangers thinkingno 
harm, whom they pounce upon in Swiss inns,— 
or soliloquizing with the intention of being over- 
heard by Sympathy, during the watches-of the 
night, as the Eilwagen creeps slowly from post 
house to posthouse. We do not merely dream 
such things as are here suggested :—they hare 
happened to ourselves.— Meanwhile, at home 
Dover Street is dumb as Dodona, — Pater 
noster Row as tuneless as a Friends’ Meeting. 
There are fewer than usual of those unac 
tragedies on Spanish, Italian, or classical sub- 
jects which, published’ by “the request of 
friends,” make non-requesting strangers % 
innocently merry. 

Yet me ome the separate estates of Cloth 
of Gold and Cloth of Frieze are represen! 
in contrast sufficiently strong on that corner of 
our table which we dedicate to the Poetry 
of the Million. ‘ Outis” has committed 
privately printed Poetry and Criticism to the 
most creamy of creamy paper and the mo 
luxurious of luxurious types. His pages dis 
play the amplest possible of margins, and art 
garnished with the most delicate of vignettes, 
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P of classical masks, Grecian figures, 
ag yolume bespeaks select taste and 
than ordinary means of expenditure. But 
ithe substantials?” the poetry? the criticism ? 
_what of them? Why, the criticism is neither 
nor less than the arguments of the thirty- 
three Greek tragedies ;—the poetry is made up 
ofafew pacquets of lines cut into lengths, con- 
taining amiable sentiments‘creditably expressed, 
essed, — fragments from the Chinese, 
ig which such porcelain quaintness or delicacy 
gs the originals may have possessed is mono- 
painted over,—and pleasantries which 
conform to this flat season in their economy of 
try. The following lines are among the 
in the volume.— 
To a Lady with a Watch. 


Oft as the silent-moving hands 
Around ‘he figured dial wheel, 
Amid the joys and cares of life, 
Oh! may one thought thy brother steal. 


And when, beneath thy pillow’d head, 

This toy shall keep its miduight measure, 
Think that one heart as constant beats, 

To shield from harm its chiefest treasure. 


As long, dear girl, as Heaven ordains 
Thy days and mine together flow, 

This hand shall never cease to twine 
Awreath of joy to deck thy brow. 


And when the Fates their threads shall spin 
To that sad point where we must sever, 
Their doom, perhaps, may make me leave 
My sister—but forget her never ! 
Aswe think that even the dearth of this harvest- 
time can scarcely have subdued the most 
famished of readers to acquiesce in such small 
fare as this, we will take leave of the Muse of 
“Qutis.” Her crown is of gold-leaf,—not of 


laurel. 

The Poetical Works of John Bolton Rogerson, 
Author of ‘Rhyme, Romance, and Revery,’ 
make, as has been indicated, an entire contrast 
with the aristocratic looking volume just dis- 
mised. The paper is coarse,—the pages are 
closely packed,—the writer confesses to singing 
in the midst of the smoke of chimnies and the 
sound of steam-engines, and wisely writes only 
ofsuch themes as he knows. We might have 
quoted more largely from this collection than 
we dare, but for a warning in the preface that 
most of the pieces have appeared elsewhere. 
The following ‘‘ Canzonet,” however, is new to 
ourselves, and may be welcome by way of a 
song in this still September.— 

There is a place where the forest boughs 
Bend down to a quiet stream, 
And so lovely it looks in its bright repose, 
That it seems as ’twere wrapt in dream ; 
The water-lily uplifts its head 
In that sweet and pleasant home, 
Like a living pearl in a silver bed, 
Or a bell of the wave’s white foam ; 
There comes not a sound on the passing air, 
Save the young bird’s cheerful call— 
Beloved one! wilt thou meet me there, 
When the shadows of even fall ? 


There is a bower in that peaceful spot, 
Which some fond hand hath wrought, 

Where the feet of the worldling enter not, 

dd to love and thought; 

Fall many fair flowers beside it sigh, ° 
And the myrtle around it creeps, 

The breeze becomes sweet as it floateth by, 
And the bee in its roses sleeps ; 

The stars alone will our secrets share, 
Unseen and unheard by all, 

Beloved one! wilt thou meet me there, 
When the shadows of even fall ? 

Flowers from Gethsemane. Hymns, by Lucy 
vixon, make up a rather pale garland of devo- 
tonal verse. The writer confesses to having be- 

ed hours of sickness by their composition. 
¢ will not press criticism into the chamber of 
invalid ; Seeing that there is nothing here to 

: for its presumption or to offend by reason 
Of its familiarit y. 

way of close, we will turn to a book some- 

i tmore vigorous and individual than any of 
sentteee which we have yet mentioned, though 
titles merely Original Poems for my Children, 
omas Miller. This is a pretty volume in 





right of its wood illustrations,—and contains 
pretty, though uneven, verses. The following 
short piece justifies both epithets.— 


Word Pictures. 
Silently the green grass groweth, 
Rapidly the river floweth, 
Over the sea the wild wind bloweth 
Loud and fearfully. 


Low and sweet the throstle singeth, 

Sad and deep the death-bell ringeth, 

While to the grave the mother bringeth 
Her dead mournfully. 


High above the eagle soareth, 
Far below the torrent roareth, 
While a wailing voice deploreth 

The loved one mourningly. 


The raven in his sleep complaineth, 
The pale moon in the dark sky waneth, 
Heavily the black cloud raineth 
Black and heavily. 
On the dark sea the captain steereth, 
And the sunken rocks he feareth: 
When the morning light appeareth 
Right glad is he. 
O’er the wave the sea-mew screameth : 
When the golden dawning beameth, 
Then secure the captain dreameth, 
Homeward wandering. 
On the hearth the old cat thrummeth, 
Round the flower the black bee hummeth, 
O’er the sea the swallow cometh 
With returning Spring. 
But while we commend Thomas Miller’s 
miscellany, we cannot abet him in presuming 
to offer us an amplified, amended, and novel 
version of ‘The Babes in the Wood.’ The 
temptation to do such a deed may have been 
found in the clever vignettes which probably 
he was invited to work up,—but the poet should 
not have yielded to the trader. Let the small 


Millers think of us what they please, with our 
children the good and goodly old ballad shall 
not be superseded by any new-fangled tale of 
the Orphans and the Robin. 





Otia £gyptiaca. Discourses on Egyptian 
Archeology and Hieroglyphical Discoveries. 
By George R. Gliddon. Madden. 

Eeyprt is an object of interest to the intellectual 
of all grades and varieties. The curious, the 
learned, the reflective, and the speculative may 
each find something here to charm by its novelty 
or impress by its antiquity. The natural phe- 
nomena of the country are at variance with 
those of any other known to us. According to 
Mr. Osburn—a traveller who has recently re- 
turned thence—it is possible in some parts to 
walk with one foot ona soil of remarkable fertility 
and the other on a barren desert. He says that 
from January to May the Nile is of a deep blue 
colour, and its water peculiarly sweet and clear, 
—about the end of May or the beginning of June 
it turns green, and becomes deleterious, causing 
a ro indisposition among the neighbouring 
inhabitants during the four or five days of its 
continuance in that state,—afterwards it sud- 
denly changes to a colour so closely resembling 
that of blood as to make it hard for an inex- 
perienced observer to persuade himself that 
it is not such actually. ‘To the periodical in- 
undations of this extraordinary river Egypt 
owes its very existence,—since there is not 
rain sufficient to sustain animal or vegetable 
life. Hence, Herodotus was correct in calling 
Egypt “‘the gift of the Nile’ :—whatever may 
come of the geological speculations from which 
he derives the epithet. Egypt can boast of 
many curiosities in Natural History: such as 
the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the chamelion, 
the buffalo, the ibis, the jerboa, the pelican, the 
papyrus, and the lotus. 

Nor is Egypt less singular in her works of 
Art than in her natural features. Her temples 
and palaces, majestic even in their ruins, and 
bearing in the sculpture, painting, and inscrip- 
tions with which they are profusely covered the 
marks of a very remote antiquity—her tombs 





and catacombs of vast dimensions and fine pro- 
portions, adorned with noble columns of solid 
rock wrought in the highest style of Art,—her 
sarcophagi and mummies, immortalizing, as it 
were, the mortal remains of both men and ani- 
mals that have been dead for ages—her im- 
mense ranges of quarries and artificial caves, 
extending, as Mr. Osburn tells us, to a distance 
of two thousand miles on each side of the Nile 
in tiers five or six feet deep, and presenting toa 
distant observer the appearance of honey-comb 
—her obelisks and colossal statues, with their 
beautifully executed and deeply graven hiero- 
glyphics—her sphinxes and a pyramids, the 
latter indicating by the accurate correspondence 
of their position with the four cardinal points a 
tolerably advanced state of astronomical know- 
ledge, and by the materials, height and mode 
of their construction in some respects a greater 
proficiency in mechanical science than our 
modern engineers possess, while both are to the 
inquirer into their origin and purpose as puz- 
zling enigmas as were ever propounded by the 
fabulous creature of old, —all these, and other 
indications of a civilization so early, so advanced, 
and yet so foreign to that of any nation 
within historical times, naturally awaken atten- 
tion, excite wonder, and suggest reflection. 

Ancient Egypt has peculiar charms for the 
scholar who is familiar with the researches of 
Herodotus, as given in the second book of his 
History,—and with the numerous allusions to it 
found in other classical authors. ‘I am about,” 
says Herodotus, “ to give a lengthened account 
of Egypt, because it contains more wonders than 
any other country and supplies greater materials 
for history than any other. The Egyptians, be- 
sides having a climate different from others and 
a river different from all other rivers, stand 
almost completely opposed to all other men in 
manners and customs.’’— The physiologist 
may find pleasure in studying the character of 
a tribe said to constitute a distinct variety of 
our species, incapable of being classified under 
any other subdivision, and combining the pecu- 
liarities of the Negro and the Caucasian races. 
To the philosopher Ancient Egypt presents at- 
tractions as the cradle of art, science, and litera- 
ture, the school of the world, and the countr 
whose wisdom was proverbial. As Sir G. Wil- 
kinson observes, —‘‘If a philosopher sought 
knowledge, Egypt was the school,—if a prince 
required a physician, it was to Egypt he applied, 
—if any material point perplexed the decisions 
of kings or councils, to Egypt it was referred.” 
The ethnologist looks here for some clue to 
guide him in his investigations into the origin 
and early distribution of our race,—the geolo- 
gist observes many interesting features in the 
valley and mouth of the Nile,—and the theolo- 
gian is concerned to know all that can be 
ascertained with regard to that —_ whose 
relations with the Hebrews of old occupy so 
important a place in Scripture. 

There is, thus, something very fascinating in 
the study of Egyptian antiquity. The colossal 
grandeur of the monuments, the enigmatic 
character of the mythology, the extraordinary 
progress in the arts and sciences at a most 
remote period, the glimpses of an ancient world 
beyond the Egyptian limits which occasionally 
appear, and, not least, the perplexing difficulties 
of the language and the hieroglyphic method 
of writing, have all proved, at all times, power- 
fully attractive. Whoever has looked on one of 
the statues of a powerful Pharaoh of the days 
of old in the hall of the British Museum must 
have been impressed with the conviction, that 
in the strange characters which form the legend 
of the statue is concealed an historical truth, and 
have felt a desire to decipher the inscription and 
arrive at a knowledge of its hidden meaning. 
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Nor have serious labourers in this field been 
wanting. The references to authorities in the 
work before us show, at a glance, what a vast 
amount of labour and learning have been 
applied to the study of the remains of Ancient 
Egypt. The materials for this study are most 
abundant. The space of time comprehended 
in the historical period of Egypt has been 
variously estimated; the chronological differ- 
ences depending in most cases more on the 
prejudices of the writers than on a careful 
consideration of the monumental evidence. 
But taking a general view of Egyptian history, 
and assuming the date of the Great Pyramid 
of Memphis to reach to at least 3,000 years 
before the Christian era, we have a period of 
more than thirty centuries for the time during 
which the nationality of the Egyptian people 
existed with more or less vigour, and in which 
the Egyptian mind is represented by the lan- 
guage, the monuments, and the mythology of 
the country. Monuments of every age within 
that period still remain, notwithstanding the 
destructive influences of time and the still 
more destructive agency of man,—of Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Mohammedan, and Christian 
devastators,—conquerors, fanatics, and dealers 
in antiquities,—to tell the tale of the former 
greatness of the land and of its various phases 
of grandeur and decadence. The museums of 
Europe are crowded with fragments of these me- 
morials of the past; —with mummy cases, objects 
of Art, domesticimplements, personal ornaments, 
and religious emblems, for the most part covered 
with inscriptions in the ancient language of 
Egypt. Papyri also in the three kinds of 
writing — hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic 
—of various periods from the epoch of the 
Ramessides to that of the Casars—are suffi- 
ciently abundant. Bilinguar inscriptions and 
papyri, and Greek antigraphs of Egyptian 
written documents, have furnished a key to the 
unknown character, and enabled us to obtain 
a partial insight into the literary remains of 
the Egyptian people. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done by 
those who have followed in the path opened 
by Champollion, our knowledge of Egyptian 
matters is still very limited,—and even this 
limited knowledge is by no means easily acces- 
sible to the student. The works of the great 
master are voluminous and expensive; and the 
additions made by his disciples are scattered 
through an infinity of detached works and 
contributions to the Transactions of the learned 
Societies of Europe. The only memorialin the 
English language which could be put into the 
hands of a person desirous of entering on the 
study of hieroglyphies is the little work entitled 
‘Chapters on Egyptian History,’ published by 
Mr. Gliddon at New York in 1843, The work 
before us is of a different nature. As chiefly a 
collection of newspaper reports of oral lectures 
delivered by Mr. Gliddon in 1847 and 1848, 
it necessarily exhibits, notwithstanding its sub- 
sequent revision by the author, a somewhat 
desultory and rambling character which sets 
critical analysis at defiance. This very pecu- 
liarity, however, constitutes its chief value. 
Touching on all points within the circle of 
Egyptian studies, the author, if he does not 
give us all the learning on each point, is careful 
to tell us where it is to be found. 

The two principal subjects handled in these 
‘Discourses’ are, The Pyramids and the Art of 
Mummification. In treating the former subject 
Mr. Gliddon asserts that “he is about to bring 
forward, not what tourists have fancied con- 
cerning the Pyramids, but what the master 
hierologists know;” and, referring to the various 
works which have been written on these wondrous 
monuments, he recommends his readers, if they 


| doubt the validity of his assertions, to study 
| those works,—and, what is of equal importance, 
to visit the monuments themselves. If this latter 
piece of advice had been followed by the majority 
of writers on Egypt, a vast amount of wasted 
learning and perverted ingenuity would have 
been spared, and a wonderful deal of nonsense 
on Egyptian antiquity would have remained un- 
written. Mr. Gliddon’s local acquaintance with 
Egyptian monuments, derived from some five 
and twenty years spent in the country and in 
the vicinity of its greatest remains, gives him 
an incalculable advantage over mere passing 
travellers in all that relates to the connexion 
between the monuments and the history of the 
soil on which they rest. Learned men in their 
closets may write histories of Egypt,—but they 
are histories of names and fragments, not of 
the valley of the Nile and its inhabitants. Our 
author’s knowledge of Egyptian localities is 
that of the antiquary and the sportsman com- 
bined. Speaking of the burial-place of Pharaoh 
Hophra at Sais, in Lower Egypt, he says.— 
“Sais is now ‘Sa-el-Hagar,— Sais the Stony— 
lying in the Delta of Lower Egypt, about two miles 
from the river—a spot to me endeared by number- 
less familiar reminiscences—whcre I have wiled away 
not hours, but weeks—and many a time and oft, seated 
on the summit of the vast crude brick inclosure which 
still surrounds the crumbling vestiges of Sais, I have 
pondered over the departed visions of her glory, till 
fancy has conjured up in my mind’s eye the Temple 
of Neith, the Tombs of the Saitic Dynasty; and then 
have I seen the Pharaonic city rise from the dust in 
all her pristine majesty. A lake o’ergrown with 
sedge, and teeming with wild fowl, indicates the site 
of the one whereon the priests of Neith performed 
their annual aquatic processions; mounds of crude 
and red brick, with fragments of pottery, marble 
columns, granite friezes, and other broken relics— 
proofs of departed greatness—mark the position of 
the once stupendous Temple; a granite sarcophagus, 
protruding from the soil, establishes the location of 
the once vast Necropolis. Yet, beyond the strange 
desolation of the scene, there is so little remaining 
whereon to foster imagination, that Sais is rarely 
visited by the traveller who follows the beaten track 
of the tourist. But that is the very reason why it 
possesses peculiar attractions, for it serves us old 
Egyptians as a game preserve! Having been there 
every season for some yeurs, I have netted ducks on 
Minerva’s Lake; shot jackals amid the ruins of the 
Sanctuary of Neith; chased wolves in the commer- 
cial part of the city; speared the wild hog where 
Apries was strangled; and scared the owl and bittern 
from the sepulchre of Amasis.’’ 


Mr. Gliddon lays down the results of his 
researches into the history of the Pyramids under 
three heads:—1, The date of these monuments 
ranges from the latest, the Pyramid of Meeris, 
built between 2,151 and 2,194 years B.c., back 
to about 3,200 years B.c. 2, The builders of 
the Pyramids were Mizraimites, children of 
Ham and of the Caucasian race,— Caucasians, 
white men, and Egyptians. 3, In their objects 
the Pyramids were exclusively sepulchral, ‘They 
represent the tombs of Pharaohs who ruled in 
Memphis prior to the invasion of the shepherd 
tribes,—and are, therefore, the sepulchres of a 
long line of Egyptian kings who reigned from 
the first to the thirteenth dynasty of Manetho. 

The manner in which the Pyramids were built 
or the law of their progressive construction, 
first enunciated by Lepsius in his treatise on this 
pyramidal architecture —a discovery which 
confirms the statement of Herodotus that the 
Pyramids were built in the form of steps, and 
finished from the top downwards,—is ingeniously 
explained and illustrated by drawings by Mr. 
Bonomi. “ The philosophical deduction is, that 
the size of the Pyramid is in direct proportion 
to the length of the king’s reign in which it was 
constructed,—having been begun at his ac- 
cession and finished at hisdeath. Large pyra- 








mids indicate long reigns and small 


short reigns.” Of these sepulchral me yranaia 


work of 
hevalier 4 


thirty-nine were described in the 
Vyse and Mr. Perring,—and the C 
sius has since discovered the substructures 
thirty more, in the great pyramid field of 4 
phis and within a line of fifty miles on thew of 
bank of the Nile. “ The sixty-nine pyrami 
therefore, represent some seventy or —_ 
kingly generations (two kings aving 
sometimes buried in the same pyramid), the leg 
of which race died before Abraham was bor,” 
Not less interesting than the chapters on the 
Pyramids are those on the art of Mummificati 
—into which, however, we will not enter, An 
important letter by the well-known Egypti 
scholar Mr. Birch, on “ Various Archzoloo; 
Criteria for determining the relative Epochs of 
Mummies,” and a note by the same learned 
writer on the “‘ Developement of the System of 
Writing Hieroglyphics,” give additional value 
to the work. Mr. Gliddon’s excursus on the 
origin of some of the Berber tribes of Nubig 
and Libya is a learned and ingenious attempt 
apply hieroglyphic inscriptions to practical uses 
in geographical and et malegiedl researches, 
The entire book is full of amusement and ip. 
struction :—the geology of the Nile, the forma 
tion of the Delta, Egyptian architecture, the 
origin of animal worship, the art of writi 
Hebrew criticism, philology and ethnology, 
anecdotes and personal reminiscences are all 
pressed into its service, in illustration of 
tian history and antiquities. There is no book 
in the English language which contains so great 
an amount of information on Egyptian matters 
as this; and we agree with the somewhat 
Transatlantic expression of opinion by the 
editor of an American paper (the Mobile Tri 
bune), that “the great tan of Mr. Gliddon’s 
Lectures consists in the successful manner in 
which he clears away the rubbish which has 
accumulated around Egyptian antiquities, and 
renders each fact perspicuous and intelligible to 
his hearers. There is no humbug—no mysti- 
fication : — everything is plain and compre- 
hensible.”’ 



















The Fawkes’s of York in the Sixteenth Century: 
including Notices of the Early History of Guye 
Fawkes, the Gunpowder Plot Conspirator. 
London, Nichols. 

Tue main object of this little work is to con 

nect Guy Fawkes, ‘‘the Gunpowder Plot Con 

spirator,”’ with the family of Fawkes of Farnley; 

and this it accomplishes very satisfactorily a 

far as the reader is concerned, though perhaps 

not quite so satisfactorily as far as relates to the 
family in question,—which may not be so proud 
of the established relationship. Itis quite certait 
that the Fawkes family of Farnley have never 
claimed the honour,—and quite as certain, that 
for many years after the discovery and punish 
ment of the parties engaged in the contemplated 
treason of 1605, more was not known, or at all 
events avowed, than that Guy Fawkes was tbe 
son of Edward Fawkes, a gentleman of York. 

Such, in fact, was the declaration of the traitor 

himself; and until now no attempt has been made 

to show that the Fawkes family of York and that 
of Farnley were consanguineous. Let us her 
remark, that among the various modes of spelt 
ing the name, Fax, Fakes, Faques, and Fankes, 
the author ought to have included Fox ;—sit 
ficiently common everywhere, but especially ia 
the neighbourhood of York. Notwithstandiog 
what Dr. Whitaker may say in favour of Fab 
casius, there is little doubt that the real ongi 
of most of these names is Vaux. 

We trace, as we proceed in the work, * 

masterly hand in biographical minutie; a 

although we cannot always concur in the im- 
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= attached to certain small matters, we | zealous Roman Catholics; and it was long since sug- 


ttached 
wre thal, inasmuch as they are facts and for 


-me brought forward, they deserve at- 
ee “itis well, too, that these points should 
attract the attention of somebody, or we might 
never arrive at them ;—and taken in the aggre- 

te they are not without value. In the in- 
a before us, we find that Guy (or, as the 
guthor thinks fit to spell the name, Guye) 
Fawkes was baptized on the 16th of April 1570; 


put in accounting for the trifling circumstance 


worth considering) how he came to be 
i Guy, the writer, in a note on p. 23, 
ae + the influence of Sir Guye Fair- 
fix of Steeton, who died Recorder of York about 
year 1500,—omitting to give any weight to 
the fact (adduced by the author) that the name 
ofthe immediate predecessor of Sir Guye Fair- 
fix'in the same office was Sir Guye Rocliffe, 
sfterwards a Baron of the Exchequer. Sir Guye 
Fairfax himself ma have been named after Sir 
Gaye Rocliffe ; and thus the popularity of the 
name may have been occasioned, not by Sir 
Guye Fairfax, but by Sir Guye Rocliffe. The 
trath is, that, whether it came from one or the 
other, or from neither, Guy was about that 
riod a not unusual name, although it natu- 
rilly fell into disrepute after the execution of 
Gay Fawkes and his fellow-conspirators in the 
beginning of 1606. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Fuller that 
Guy Fawkes was said to be “a Fleming, and 
no native Englishman,” nobody since has 
seriously doubted that he was of a Yorkshire 
family, and from York. Our author very 
patiently and industriously traces back his 

ealogy; and shows that his grandfather, 

filiam Fawkes, was made Registrar of the 
Exchequer of Yorkshire in 1541, and that he 
had a son Edward, who was the father of Guye, 
the conspirator, by Ellen Haryngton, the 
daughter of William Haryngton, Lord Mayor 
of York in 1536. Edward Fawkes, an advo- 
cate in the Consistory Court of the Archbishop, 
married Edith (her sirname is not known); and 
Guye, their eldest son, was baptized on the 16th 
of April 1570, (as we have stated), at the church 
of St. Michael-Ie-Belfry. So that, at the time 
of his execution he had not completed his thirty- 
sixth year by about three months. 

Perhaps the most curious point in the tract 
before us relates to the religious faith of Guy 
Fawkes. It is proved that his parents were 
Protestants; but his father dying early, the 
videw married a Roman Catholic, Dionysius 
Baynbridge. Under him the young man was 
educated in the same faith; and subsequently, 
& our readers are aware, he travelled in the 
Netherlands, France, and Spain. His zeal for 
Catholicism and his enmity to Protestantism 
vere, therefore, not hereditary, but merely ac- 
quired,—although they were strong enough to 
support him with almost unexampled firmness 
through his tortures and trials, and to commu- 
weate to his execution for treason something 
ifthe dignity of martyrdom. 

A detail of minute particulars such as are 
contained in this tract is not calculated for ex- 
tract, and the writer makes no sort of pretension 
tthe score of style. We may, however, give 
one quotation from near the close, where a 
uther interesting question is revived :—whether 

mas Percy who was engaged with Guy 
Fawkes, the Wrights and the Winters, was or 
¥a$ not a member of the family of the Earl of 


Northumberland. ‘The author gives a some- 
Wiat new complexion to this matter; but from 
what follows it will be observed that he does not 
etablish that the Percys of Scotton were not 
themselves a distant branch of the Northumber- 
ind family — 


“The Pereys of Scotton, it is well known, were 


gested by a very eminent genealogist that Thomas 
Percy, the conspirator, was a member of that family. 
In consequence of his having held an important 
office in the household of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, through whose influence he was appointed by 
King James I. to be one of his band of gentlemen- 
pensioners, it has been generally assumed that 
Thomas Percy was a near relative of that nobleman; 
and much trouble has been taken to prove that he 
was a younger son of Edward Percy of Beverley, 
a grandson of Henry the fourth Earl. But the 
evidence of this affiliation is not conclusive, and the 
fact of Guye Fawkes having once lived at Scotton 
adds considerable weight to the opinion that the con- 
spirator was one of the Percys of that place; and if 
it were so, he and Fawkes must have been residents 
of Scotton at the same period. The wife of Thomas 
Percy was Martha Wright, of a respectable family 
long seated at Ploughland Hall, near Welwick, in 
Holderness, and the two conspirators John Wright 
and Christopher Wright were her brothers. They 
were originally Protestants, but had become converts 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and it may be supposed 
that their conversion was owing to the influence of 
Percy, their brother-in-law, who was considerably 
their senior, and is said to have been ‘ an enthusiastic 
devotee.’ ” 


The residence of Guy Fawkes at Scotton might 
introduce him to the Percys of that neighbour- 


hood,—and hence the manner in which the | 
whole party became involved in the treason of | 
1605; but it does not at all follow that the Earl | 


of Northumberland did not recommend Thomas 
Percy to be one of the band of Gentlemen- 
pensioners of James I. on account of his rela- 
tionship, however remote, to his own family. It 
yet remains to be seen whether the Percys of 
Scotton were not of the great house of Percy. 
As the substance of the documents is given 
in the body of the pamphlet, we could perhaps 
have spared the documents themselves at the 
end,—especially coming, as they do, in the not 
very welcome form of an Appendix. 


Some | 





perception or intuition which became so re- 
markable after his acquaintance with Mr. Du 
Bois,—for, but a short time before, when he 
cleared up “ all the mysterious circumstances” 
in his ‘ Discovery,’ he had not even a glimmer- 
ing of this inner light. Then, we were told, 
as something quite conclusive, that ‘there is 
scarcely one peculiar expression in the whole of 
his [Doctor Francis’s] Demosthenes and Horace 
of which an example cannot be found in the last 
| edition of the works of Junius.” The speeches 
of Chatham had not then suggested themselves, 
| —they are not even mentioned throughout the 
wow a Suddenly, ho, presto, Horace. and 
emosthenes are clean gone—vanished; and 
we have page after page, chapter after chapter, 
of illustrations and coincidences from Chatham’s 
speeches. This discovery having been once 
| made, of course the field of its usefulness gradu- 
,ally enlarged. Speech after speech has been 
added; and it has, we believe, long been the un- 
| doubting faith of a true Franciscan that Junius- 
| Francis reported all Chatham’s speeches in 1770 
}and 1771,—to which Sir Fortunatus Dwartis 
;now adds all Camden’s and all Mansfield’s,— 
| and Mr. Wade contributes a modest trifle which, 
though a trifle, is more startling than the contri- 
butions of all others put together. “It is not 
improbable,” he says, “that Sir Philip Francis 
composed those speeches for Lord Chatham; he 
| certainly composed many of Lord Chatham's 
| speeches.” After this, we have only to express 
ja hope that Mr. Macaulay, who is understood 
| to be a Franciscan, will denounce the ‘old man 
| eloquent,” as a mere impostor, who—havin 
thundered in the Senate from the great Wal- 
polian battles to the American war—was, after 
| all, indebted for his very best speeches to a clerk 
| in the War Office!—If the facts be admitted, 
| we see nothing very illogical in Mr. Wade's 
| conclusion. 
The mere physical powers of man can never 





















portions of the tract would have been more in-| be allowed to stand in the way of a Junius 
telligible had it been accompanied by a genea-| theory: still, as curious in itself, we shall take 
logical table explaining the connexion between | leave to sum up the literary and other labours 









the various branches of the Fawkes family. 





SIR PHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS CLAIMSTO BE CONSIDERED 
THE WRITER OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
Some New Facts and a suggested New Theory 

as to the Authorship of the Letters of Junius. 

By Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, Knt. 
The History and Discovery of Junius. 

Wade.—Junius. 2 vols. 

[Concluding Notice.] 

WE come now, and in conclusion, to the “ co- 
incidences” derived from certain facts or as- 
sumed facts relating to the Reports of Lord 
Chatham’s Speeches in 1770 and 1771. Mr. 
Taylor tells us that the collateral testimony of 
these speeches alone “carries absolute convic- 
tion”; and we have heard that a like judgment 
has been pronounced within this twelvemonth 


By John 


by one of the most celebrated, certainly the | 


most popular, of our historians. 
reported Chatham's speeches is considered so 
certainly proved, that Mr. Barker, who under- 
took in a volume of 576 pages to show that the 
facts in favour of Francis were not conclusive, 
admits the facts generally, and suggests in re- 
spect to the speeches as not improbable that 
Francis “ was hired by Junius” to report them. 
—Certainly, if we were obliged to admit that 
Francis was the reporter of all the speeches 
attributed to him, we should welcome Mr. Bar- 
ker’s conjecture as less improbable than the 
assertion that Francis undertook so laborious 
a duty without being “ hired.” 

Mr. Taylor, it appears, came at a knowledge 
of the curious fact that Junius-Francis was the 
reporter of Chatham’s speeches from “ internal 
evidence” alone; or, as we should say, by that 


That Francis v 
| attendant in the Houses of Parliament—both 
















| of this Francis-Junius. That he was a clerk in 
| the War Office is certain; where, as we are told, 
he held a situation of great trust and respon- 
| sibility, with heavy duties attached requiring 
| “constant attendance.” He was the writer of 
| Junius’s Letters, a good substantial addition, 
| both of brain work and pen work; a labour 
| which might seem to require a mind free, fresh, 
|and at ease, able to devote itself, in heart, 
| thought, and energy, continuously to the one 
all-engrossing subject,—not the wearied mind 
| of a clerk in a public office, fevered and fretted 
| by monotonous details, and tedious and weari- 
|some trifling. Then, Dr. Good found out 
| that the writer of Junius’s Letters wrote also 
twice as many letters under other signatures: 
|—and we have to add, the laborious letters to 
| Wilkes,—to say nothing of stray letters to Chat- 
ham, the Grenvilles, Woodfall, and others. Then, 
Mr: Taylor discovered that he was a regular 


| Lords and Commons; and we are told that he 

| took elaborate and careful notes,—notes on occa- 
sions to an extent that would try the skill of 

| the most experienced of our modern reporters :— 

| in brief, that for the session of 1770 and 1771 

| he reported all Chatham's, all Camden’s, and all 

| Mansfield's speeches. ‘This is merely an “aside,” 
—as the dramatists would say. 

The internal evidence to be deduced from the 
| Speeches themselves we shall, as before, leave to 
| the illuminati, and concern ourselves with only 
| the external. Perhaps the best way will be to 
| state the case in the words of a Franciscan. It 
| is assumed that neither Junius nor Francis was 

in Parliament, yet both, we are told, — 
|« Frequented the gallery [!] of the House of Com- 
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mons in 1770 and 1771, and both took notes of the 
game speeches at the same time and in thesame words. 
It is next to impossible to account for such singular 
correspondences, except by concluding that the two 
were one and the same person. The most striking 
proof of this conformity is contained in the speech of 
Lord Chatham at the opening of the session in Janu- 
ary, 1770; this speech was reported by Sir P. Francis, 
who communicated it F1rst to Almon, who published 
it in 1791 in his life of Lord Chatham, and then to 
Hansard’s Parliamentary History. The publisher 
of the latter work informed Mr. Taylor that he re- 
ceived the speech from Sir Philip, who was present 
at the debate. Now, a comparison of the reported 
speech with some of Jwnius’s Letters proves that 
either Junius must have heard the speech and taken 
notes of it, or received notes from somebody who was 
present ; and not only so, but that the notes which 
he took or received were nearly the same with those 
taken by Sir P. Francis.” 


That Junius “‘ must have heard the speech and | 


taken notes of it, or received notes from some- 
body who was present,’’ is, we submit, begging 





until 1813,—when a note appeared, in the 
‘Parliamentary History,’ attached to Chatham’s 
speech on ‘The Falkland Islands’ question, 
wherein the editor (the late Mr. Wright) said, 
“This speech of the Earl of Chatham was taken 
by the gentleman alluded to at pp. 647 and 
741,”—that is, by Almon’s “ gentleman” who 
reported the speeches of the 9th and 22nd of 
January—and “has been revised by him for 
this work”; and Mr. Wright acknowledged, on 
being put to the question, that ‘‘ the gentleman 
[he] aliuded to”’ was Sir Philip Francis. Now, 
unless there had been some whispering to 
“reed”? Wright, how could he possibly know 
that Francis was ‘‘the gentleman” who three- 
and-twenty years before had furnished to 
Almon, long dead, the speeches of the 9th and 
22nd of January? How, again, did or could 
Wright know that this speech on ‘The Falk- 
land Islands’ “‘was taken” forty-three years 


| before by Francis? The reader will naturally 


the question. He may—we merely hint at a | 


possibility—he may have read a report in the 
newspapers. Impossible, says Mr. Taylor.— 


strongly, if he could have found the speeches] re- 
ported in other words, but the same in substance, the 
resemblance might perhaps have been accounted for; 
but in the absence of all such aids, to approach so 
nearly to the language of a report not printed (though 
preserved in notes) till twenty years after, can only 
be satisfactorily explained on the supposition that he 
who took the notes was himself the writer of the 
Letters.” 
As the case is here stated, it is certainly very 
startling :—but did Mr. Taylor expect to find 
what he never looked for? If he did seek to find 
these other “aids,”’ still his ill success was no 
roof that what he sought for did not exist, or 
ad not existed? But we do not believe that 
either Mr. Taylor, or the law dignitaries, or Sir 
F. Dwarris, or Mr. Wade, or any of the many 
who, in American phrase, have “indorsed” Mr. 
Taylor’s volume, have ever sought to test the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of these assertions. It 
would be no light labour, we admit: the facts 


| suppose that he was led to this conclusion by 


the fact that the speech had not been printed 
before —not printed “till” 1813. No such 


' | thing :—if he will read Wright’s statement care- 
“Tf” I “could have found the speech [still more 


fully, what Francis is said to have done is to 
have “revised” the speech,—and a report 
made to us, after careful examination, says that 
there was no “revision.” Except that here 
and there ‘‘upon”’ is changed into ‘‘on,”—and 
not always correctly,—the speech is printed 
verbatim, though with singular carelessness, 
from the edition published by Almon in 1791-2. 


| This previous publication in 1791-2, Mr. Tay- 


are not so easy of proof or disproof as a reader | 


of 1850 may suppose. We who have sought 


for them, even by public advertisement, have | 
never yet been able to meet with copies from | 


1769 to 1772 of the Morning Chronicle—early 
and long celebrated for its reports,—of the 


lor admits ; and he founds thereon most service- 
able arguments. We request the reader’s attention 
to the inferences deduced therefrom. Wright’s 
statement, it appears, is good evidence that 
Francis furnished the original notes to Almon! 
—and Almon’s silence is proof that Almon 
“studiously concealed” the name of Francis! 
Almon “returns thanks to several gentlemen 
by name” but “says not one word about Sir 
Philip Francis!” The result is, —‘‘ this at 
least is certain—that on a great political ques- 
tion [the Falkland Islands] which Junius 
vigorously engaged in, &c., the only debate on 
record is most extensively and ably reported 
by Sir Philip Francis!”—We shall have some- 
thing to say about this “certainty” hereafter.— 
Further, we are told that it is ‘morally impos- 
sible’ that any other man could be the re- 


Morning Herald, the Morning Post, the Public | porter” —“ impossible” otherwise to account for 


Ledger, or the London Packet. The Times 
was not then in existence. As to the Public 


such “singular correspondences.” Now, is it 
not strange that so obvious a fact should never 


Advertiser, Sampson Woodfall’s paper, the edi- | have struck Almon himself? Itislike the non- 
tor, who had two or three prosecutions on his | discovery atthe War Office. Almon was a great | honestly that the reports of Chatham’s speeches 


hands, thought it best to follow the advice of 
Junius—“ avoid prosecutions if you can; but 
above all things, avoid the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; there is no contending with them,”—and 
therefore its reports are brief and exceptional, 
even for that brief and exceptional period. The 
absence, then, of all ‘‘ the aids” which Mr. Taylor 
required, is not, as the reader might suppose, 
the absence of reports in the newspapers, whe- 
ther in “other words” or not—but the absence 
of the newspapers themselves.—But let us pro- 
ceed to consider the evidence on which it is so 
confidently asserted that Francis-Junius, or 
Junius-Francis, was the Reporter. 

Almon, in his ‘ Anecdotes of Chatham,’ pub- 
lished in 1791-2, gives a report of Chatham’s 
speeches—for he made more than one—on the 
opening of the session, 9th January 1770; and 
he says, ‘they are accurately taken by a gen- 
tleman of strong memory, now a member of the 
House of Commons, and from his Notes they are 
here printed.” Almon further mentions, that 
the reports of Chatham’s speeches on the 22nd 
of the same month were printed from the “notes 
of the same gentleman”! So stood the facts 





writer and speculator about Junius,—he pub- 
lished an edition with notes—maintained an 
angry controversy with William Woodfall on 
the subject,—and yet this “moral impossibility” 
never once crossed his mind. It never once 
suggested to him that Junius was no other than 
“the gentleman” reporter :—and he went down 
to the grave doggedly and stupidly maintaining 
that Boyd was Junius. 

Having once got a starting-point, all goes on 
swimmingly. A speech of Chatham on the 
2nd of February Almon acknowledges that he 
copied from the London Museum; but Almon 
was a dull fellow, and could not see what was 
so obvious from ‘internal evidence,” that this 
also was reported by Junius-Francis:—and of 
this of course there can be no doubt “ when it 
is considered that from Sir Philip Francis were 
received the two full reports preceding and one 
still longer immediately following’—and one 
longer than all put together, “‘On the Seizure 
of the Falkland Islands,” a report that occupies 
“thirty-seven octavo pages!’’ Pretty well for 
the “’prentice hand’’ of a volunteer in his first 
session! 


Such arguments and such — 
passed unquestioned for Presale Mtg 
strengthened by the echo in the Ediabunchon 
by Mr. Taylor’s assurance that Francis a: 
reporter ‘had no competitor,”"—although this 
were many contemporary reporters, and Not oy 
of his contemporaries, so far as we know. ” 
heard of this clerk in the War Office mr 
porter at all—the editors of ‘The Chatham Con 
respondence’ (the grandsons of Chatham a: 
therefore, a strong confirmative authority ; 
the public judgment, although in truth ns 
authority at all) pronounce briefly and 4 
matically that Junius was Francis; and ie 
Francis was not only the reporter of the aboye 
speeches,—but (according to our memory) of al] 
Chatham’s speeches throughout at least typ 
sessions:—adding this fractional Something or 
nothing to the above no-testimony (4-196 
“In Sir Philip Francis’s copy of Belsham’s 
‘History of Great Britain,’ vol. 5. p. 298, sal 
at Evans’s in February, 1838, there appears the 
following manuscript note—‘ I wrote this 

for Lord Mansfield as well as all those of Low 
Chatham on the Middlesex election. P, R'" 
Here again we may observe, that as Francis 
knew the inferences which Mr. Taylor had 
drawn from “internal evidence” and 

tions on this subject, the “ accifent” of this 
note is another proof of “reed” whispering, 
— But let us cutee ourselves to the facts, 


It would be laughable under other circum. 
stances to see what rubbish, when it suits a pur- 
pose, is said to have been the “ report of a speech.” 
A reader of the present day can have no concep 
tion of it:—but we shall shortly have occasion 
to submit a specimen. Almon for two or three 
years reported the Debates for the London 
Evening Post,—and flattered himself they were 
done with extreme accuracy. Indeed, as he 
tells us, he took great pains to insure accuracy; 
—not by attending “the gallery” and taking 
notes, which would have been a hazardous expe- 
riment,—but by calling on the parties to whom 
he was known, asking questions of others, and cok 
lecting information from members and political 
gossips who frequented his shop. Such perfee 
tion, indeed, aid he arrive at in this odd way, 
that the proprietors of the St. James's Chronicle 
became alarmed, and employed a rival collector 
who went down every day to the Houses, and 
| got information direct from the fountain-head: 
| —that is, from the door-keepers and other 
| attendants! In such a state of reporting Chat 
| ham could fare no better than his contempo 


| . ue . 
|raries; and Thackeray, his biographer, says 





| were often so bad, that it was necessary either 
, to omit them altogether or to remodel and 1 
| touch them. Now, of those speeches of Chat- 
| ham’s on the Middlesex Election, “all” of whieh 

“P. F.” says “ I wrote”—the “ innuendo” which 

perhaps mystified Mr. Wade,—the first was 
| made on the 2nd of February, and was re 
| printed by Almon in 1792, from The London 
| Museum, published in 1770,—more than twenty 
| years before; and Almon adds, “it is not 
| known that any other account of this debate 
| was taken.” So that, if “P. F.” did re ort this 
| Speech, it was not for his old schoolfellow’s 


paper,—not for Junius’s Public Advertiser, but 
| for The London Museum. The - ae. too, 


| as it was, was not a report of Chatham’s speech, 

| —but of the debate; and Lord Sandwich ist 

_— at greater length than Chatham. 

| ham’s three speeches together occupy about one 

| page of the Parliamentary History. On the Is 

| of May, under another form, the question wa 

|again raised; and the report of Chathams 
speech occupies another page,—both Mansfield 

and Camden being reported at greater len 

| On the 14th, Chatham moved to address the 
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: igsolve Parliament; one strong ground 
ors nessa fact, that after the decision 
ve House of Commons in respect to the 
dection for Middlesex, the House was no longer 
the representative of the people. As Chatham’s 
ech is the only one reported, it may be 
Bought that “P. F.’s” note has especial refe- 
rence to it: —the report occupies eight lines. 
Qn December 5th, Chatham made another 
gbstantive motion on the subject. The report 
of the Debate in the Parliamentary History is 
wowedly taken from The London Magazine, 
ind Chatham’s speech occupies little more than 
half @ age,—Mansfield, Camden, and Grafton 
tenga reported at greater length. We submit, 
that there is nothing here beyond the possible 

wers of the Collectors, or the door-keepers and 
their friend. If the report of a debate which 
begins early, and is continued half through the 
night, is to be comprised within a space varying 
from eight lines to three or four octavo pages, it 
may be done by any man,—the more certainly, 
ithe is “to collect’”’ his information from others; 
md it is not necessary to call in the: especial 
gsistance of “ P. F.”, or of Junius. 

But there is the speech on “The Seizure of 
the Falkland Islands.” How often have we 


regretted that from the loss of all the great 
reporting newspapers, the ingenious argument 
founded on this celebrated speech must remain 


without corroboration; that we could have no 
proof that this speech, which Francis is said, 
though erroneously, to have revised for the ‘ Par- 
liamentary History’—the speech which furnishes 
such singular coincidences and fills thirty and odd 
octavo pages,—this “morally impossible” speech 
—was “for the first time,” and from “‘ a manu- 
script report,’ printed by Almon in 1791-2. 
The fact would be so conclusive ; all the argu- 
ments depend, all the superstructure rests on it: 


Mr. Taylor’s words are “not printed, though | 


preserved in notes, till twenty years after.” Re- 
sarch for any speech, under the circumstances, 
seemed hopeless,—but for one that filled thirty 
and more octavo pages, in chance newspapers 
that often Gacad 


the idea appeared absurd. Still, not being 


Franciscans—not having undertaken to edit an | 


dition of Junius—we thought it our duty to 
tum over the volumes of odd newspapers which 


are to be found in the Museum,—and will now | 
io readers the benefit of a morning’s | 


rs. The following advertisement may serve 

4s an introduction :— 
House or Lorps. 
Os Monday morning, at 10 o'clock, will be published in 
a NortH Briton EXTRAORDINARY (containing Three 

Sheets, price Sixpence,) 
lord Chatham’s Speech in the Hovsg or LorDs on Thurs- 
day last, taken verbatim. 
We scarcely need add, that on Monday morn- 
ing,the 3rd of December 1770, the North Briton 
Extraordinary was published, and that it con- 
tains the report of Chatham’s speech on “ the 
seizure of the Falkland Islands” word for word 
s afterwards re-published by Almon in 1791-2 
i “seven-and-thirty octavo pages,” and as not 
“revised” by Francis for the ‘ Parliamentar 
History’ published by Wright in 1813. We will 
only add, in proof of the ill fortune of Mr. Taylor, 
Mr.Wade, and all Franciscans in not finding what 

did not search for, that this speech was 
tepublished in full on December the 4th and 
thin the London Evening Post; and as Almon 
"as not only a reporter on that paper, but one 
of the proprietors, he may have known of its 

cation in his own paper, from which, in all 
[evahilty, he copied it. This may explain 

Mysterious silence” as to the presumed 
dbligations to Francis quite as satisfactorily as 

Meneliiede. 


- Taylor's ingenious 
P t now becomes of all the wonderful 
correspondences”? for we trust the Francis- 





a whole debate in a column, | 





cans will not set the less value on our illustra- 
tion because we have produced the report, not 
“in other words but the same in substance,” 
—pbut in the very words themselves, and ‘‘seven- 
and-thirty octavo pages”’ of them. 

Thus encouraged, we determined to continue 
our researches a little longer. We soon got 
scent of the speech of the 9th of January. The 
Middlesex Journal announced that “all the 
speeches in both Houses on Tuesday last were 
taken down in short-hand, so that we may 
reasonably expect that some of them will 
speedily make their way to the press.” We 
take this “short-hand” assertion to be a.mere 
flourish; but though we have not met with a 
full report of the debate, we have stumbled on 
such evidence as leads to the conclusion that it 
was published probably in one or other of the 
reporting journals which are now lost. Thus, 
we find the more celebrated passages from Chat- 
ham quoted, and the quotations separated by 
lines of asterisks,—showing that the passages 
were copied from a more full report. We have 
the comparison of “ the iron barons” and ‘the 
silken barons’ in almost all of them,—the re- 
ference to and quotations from Robertson’s 
‘History of Chatles the Fifth,’"—the passage 
about liberty spreading like a vine from this 
country to the colonies,— that about popular 
tumults being “ ebullitions of liberty, breakings 
out on the akin of the body politic, which, if 
rudely restrained and meneey checked, may 
strike inwardly, and endanger the vitals of the 
constitution :’"’—a favourite ‘‘ coincidence,” with 
all Franciscans from Taylor to Wade. ° 

The speech of the 2nd of February Almon 
avowedly took from the London Museum,—and 
we may now put faith in his avowal: that of 
the 14th of March we found word for word, so 
far as our examination went, in the Middlesex 
Journal: those of the 1st of May and of the 4th of 
May verbatim in the Independent Chronicle. Of 
that delivered on the 5th of December there is 
a pretty full abstract in Bingley’s Weekly Jour- 
nal. What will the Franciscans say to this? 

But the speech that comes before us in the 
most ‘questionable shape,”’ so far as Junius is 
concerned, is that which Junius himself quoted 
in a note to his own edition (1772). On this 
Mr. Taylor observes :— 

“A part of one of Lord Chatham’s speeches, in- 
troduced in the Preface to the Letters, was certainly 
reported from notes thus taken by Junius, who ob- 
serves of it,—* The following quotation from a speech 
delivered by Lord Chatham on the 11th of December, 
1770, is taken with exactness. The reader will find 
it curious in itself, and very fit to be inserted here.’ 
Long before this he [that is, assuming that Junius 
wrote the article called ‘Chapter of Facts,’] had in- 
corporated the same extract not only in substance, 
but almost word for word, in one of the miscellaneous 


Letters, dated the 14th of December, only three days 
But at that time 


after the debate had taken place. 
he [the writer of ‘Chapter of Facts’] did not give it 
as a quotation from Lord Chatham's speech, nor was 
it distinguished by inverted commas. It assumes 
only to be a faithful statement by the writer of ‘ what 
was the fact, and what was the irregularity of the 
proceeding [of Lord Mansfield] upon it.’ In the end 
he says, ‘I affirm, therefore, with Lord Chatham, 
that his conduct was irregular, extrajudicial, and 
unprecedented’ ; but this reference to Lord Chatham’s 
opinion is not intended to lead any one to conclude 
that the whole of the passage was borrowed from 
him. Yet such was the case, according to the 
declaration of Junius above quoted: and the cir- 
cumstance is worthy of remark, since it exhibits a 
proof that Junius, as before stated, availed himself of 
the sentiments of the leading orators, in order to 
enrich his own Letters; for which purpose he at- 
tended the debates, and for the sake of greater accuracy 
was accustomed to take notes of particular speeches. 
The day after Lord Chatham had delivered the pre- 
eeding opinion on Lord Mansfield’s conduct, ‘ the 
great Lord Camden addressed him in the following 





words.’ Here Jwnius again quotes part of a speech, 
in which Lord Mansfield is challenged to name a day 
when his doctrines might be discussed. The passage 
selected is an amplification [by a writer signing him- 
self Phalaris] of what Junius [No, ‘Chapter of 
Facts’] had reported in substance two days after the 
event ; and in this,as in Lord Chatham’s case, no 
other account had intervened from which it could be 
taken.” 

We shall not offer one word of comment on 
the petty larceny motives here assumed to have 
influenced Junius,—nor stop to inquire why 
Junius should steal from “leading orators” when 
he wrote the speeches of ‘‘the foremost man” 
amongst them all ;—but we will just direct atten- 
tion to the triple character in which one poor 
personal pronoun is made to do duty on this oc- 
casion, as Junius, as Chapter of Facts, and as 
Phalaris. It is a bold, ingenious, and original 
way of drawing one inference from three 
assumptions. Further, we must observe, that 
all this assertion and assumption by Taylor 
relates to other assertions and assumptions b 
Good—to the “ miscellaneous” rubbish whic 
Good “ pitch-forked’”’ into the edition of 1812; 
and that there is no reason whatever to lead to 
the belief that Junius contributed the ‘ Chapter 
of Facts,’ or wrote the letter signed “ Phalaris.”” 
This premised, we will confine ourselves to the 
one question,—whether it is possible to find 
this speech reported either word for word, or 
“in other words but the same in substance,” 
before its appearance in the ‘ Chapter of Facts.’ 

But we are stopped even at starting; for Mr. 
Taylor is wrong when he asserts that the 
‘Chapter of Facts’ was published “two days” 
after the event,—misled, probably, by Juntus, 
who was wrong when he stated that the debate 
took place on the 11th, for it took place on the 
10th :—a curious mistake if Junius were the 
reporter, though not more sothan our correction 
would be if he were the on/y reporter. This pre- 
liminary error corrected, we may add briefly, 
that all else that Mr. Taylor says is wrong—false 
in spirit and in fact ; for we found a report con- 
taining the very words quoted emphatically by 
Mr. Taylor and by other Franciscans in the 
London Evening Post of Tuesday the 11th:— 
that is, the very day after the debate, two days 
before the ‘‘ Chapter’ was published, and siz 
before the appearance of the letter of “ Pha- 
laris.” Here it is.— 

“SUBSTANCE OF WHAT PASSED YESTERDAY IN A 

GREAT AssEMBLY.—In consequence of what passed) 
on Thursday last in the House of Commons, Lord 
Mansfield on Friday gave notice, &c.&c. He made 
a poor, paltry, needless declaration that he had left 
a paper with the Clerk of the House; that the 
paper, &c. &c.—Lord Chatham rose, and observed, 
that the verdict of the jury in that case was guilty of 
printing and publishing only; that (if the news- 
papers told him true, for he had only newspaper 
information of that transaction,) two motions had 
been made in the Court upon the verdict; one was 
on behalf of the defendant, for an arrest of judgment 
—the other was on behalf of the prosecutor, to enter 
up the words of the verdict according to their legal 
import. How comes it then that the Judges, who 
had nothing but the record before them, and could 
not or ought not to consider anything else—I say, 
how comes it that the Judges, who ought not to 
give judgment upon anything but what is strictly, 
regularly, and legally before them—I say again, how 
comes it that the Judges travelled out of the record 
to give their judgment upon matters not contained 
in that record? The proceeding is IRREGULAR, UN- 
PRECEDENTED, and EXTRA-JUDICIAL.” 
—Then follows an account of the Duke of Man- 
chester’s motion about the state of the national 
defences, and of the row in which it ended about 
“clear the House.” 

We will now quote “the report,” as it is called, 
which appeared ¢wo days after in the ‘ Chapter 
of Facts,’—a report, which Mr. Taylor says signi- 
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ficantly was not given ‘‘as a quotation” nor 
“ distinguished by inverted commas.”’— 

“The Right Honble. the Speaker of the House 

of Lords was pleased to summon all the Lords to at- 
tend on Monday last, on purpose to inform their 
Lordships collectively in what corner of the House 
éach Lord separately might find waste paper for his 
necessary occasions. —N.B. It seems to be the fate 
of this unhappy paper (which always brings nasty 
ideas with it) to be produced in a most unseemly 
manner. In the Court of King's Bench, the intro- 
duction of it was allowed to be irregular, wnprece- 
dented, and ExTRA-supDIctAL. In the House of Lords 
it was only silly and ridiculous. What a strange 
antipathy some men have to a record! When they 
do not erase, they fairly take post and travel out 
of it.” 
And this is the filthy, foolish stuff which we are 
told so confidently was a report by Junius of a 
speech by Chatham!—Camden’s speech in like 
fashion was published in the newspapers the 
next day or the day after. 

After this, we need not trouble the reader 
with the subsequent “‘amplification.’’ Of course, 
if the truth of a speculation or a conjecture be 
assumed, inferences may be derived from it: 
add two such together, and the field for imagi- 
nation,—or, as imaginative Franciscans call it, 
evidence,—enlarges in more than a proportional 
degree. There is, indeed, no limit to such fanci- 
ful reasoning—or proofs. But if the one original 
‘conjecture prove false, men of common sense 
will not trouble themselves with the hypothetical 
superstructure. In truth, however, although it 
suited Junius to make such slight alterations 
in the letter as would allow it to pass current 
as a speech, there was no “amplification” at 
all. ‘ Phalaris” wrote a reply to “‘Nerva,”” who 
had addressed a letter to Chatham abusing him 
for his conduct in attacking Manstfield—quoting 
the words of the report of what he said from 
probably the London Evening Post—and for his 
ignorance of law and of the proceedings which 
took place in the courts of law in respect to the 
trial.‘ Phalaris’” defends Chatham,—accuses 
**Nerva”’ of ignorance of what had really taken 
place in the courts,—gives a report of the pro- 
ceedings at “ Nisi Prius,’’ as he technically calls 
it,—defies any lawyer to contradict him,—and 
concludes thus: ‘I affirm with Lord Chatham 
that his [Mansfield’s] conduct was irregular, 
extra-judicial, and unprecedented :’’— words 
which, as it now appears, “ Phalaris” as well as 
‘® Nerva” might have taken from the Evening 
Post, and probably did take from one or other 
of the newspapers. 

Thus, all the arguments which have been 
drawn from the similarity of phrases and pas- 
sages found in the Letters and the Speeches, and 
“which were held conclusive because fhe speeches 
were not then published —nor published for 
twenty years after—and so conclusive in favour 
‘of Francis, because he it was who had treasured 
up the notes, and twenty years after furnished 
the reports—fall together. All the connexion 
of Junius with the reports is gone,—all that of 
Francis gone,—and therewith goes, in itself and 
in its inferences, half an octavo volume of “ con- 
elusive proofs.” Having now disposed of the 
Speeches — including the great ‘ Falkland 
Islands” speech—let us separate Francis from 
the Franciscans, and see how it was that his name 
became connected with these reports at all. 

In 1813, forty-three years after the speech 
was made, and at the very moment of time when 
attention was first drawn to the Francises in 
connexion with Junius by the publication of 
Taylor's pamphlet, the Editor of Zhe Parliamen- 
tary History, under a pretence which was false, 
took needless occasion to assert, what he could 
not speak to of his own knowledge—and Almon 
had been dead some years,—that this ‘ Falk- 

land Islands”’ speech ‘ was taken’’ by the same 


gentleman” who had furnished Almon with 
the reports of the debates on the 9th and 22nd 
of January. Zhe Parliamentary History, as 
our readers know, is one of the very largest of 
our literary bundles of hay,—thirty-six double 
columned octavo volumes of seven or eight 
hundred pages each,—a work for reference not 
for reading; yet by that intuition so remark- 
able in everything relating to this “‘ discovery,” 
the writer of ‘Junius Identified’ stumbled at 
once on this needle—this polar needle,—and put 
the pertinent or impertinent question to the 
Editor, ‘‘ Who is the illustrious obscure ?””—The 
Editor, contrary to the established usage of the 
press—to the usage of society,—forthwith drags 
the modest and retiring “ gentleman” from his 
forty-three years’ concealment, and, without a 
scruple, holds up Sir Philip Francis to the 
public gaze. Still, though we have thus strangely 
got hold of Francis as the reporter of three of 
the more important debates —including the 
Falkland Islands speech—there remained the 
great debates of the session on ‘the Mid- 
dlesex Election.’’ How fortunate, then, the 
accidental discovery of that chance note signed 
“Pp. F.”’ in Belsham’s History! Nothing more 
natural than that an old man, some seventy- 
five or more years of age, should “dally with 
the innocence of love’’ and the memories of the 
past—shoulder his crutch, or handle his pen— 
and write in the margin of a history which 
recalled the vigour and the services of his young 
days —‘‘I wrote or reported all Chatham’s 
Speeches in 1770-71 ;’’ or “‘I wrote or reported 
the great Debate on the Falkland Islands—the 
fullest debate then ever known—and all Chat- 
ham’s Speeches for 1770-71.’ But, however 
natural, this was not what Francis did. His 
note is merely supplementary—complementary. 
“‘T wrote, &c. all those of Lord Chatham for 
the Middlesex Election:’°-—which, added to 
Wright's note, substantially includes all. 


Here we conclude; but cannot do so without 
expressing a hope that we shall never &gain hear 
the name of Francis associated with that of 
Junius until some one fact shall have been esta- 
blished showing a connexion between them. To 
any such fact, be it of more or of less importance, 
we shall be prepared to give respectful atten- 
tion. We have no prepossessions of our own, 
and therefore no prejudices on the subject. We 
do not agree with Dr. Parr, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Baker, and others, that because the acknow- 
ledged writings of Francis are not equal to those 
of Junius the verdict must be against him. 
Francis was a man of great ability, and made 
manifest great power in some long subsequent 
pamphlets,—and every man writes with more 
than usual power and daring who writes anony- 
mously. Burke, we are told, pronounced him 
to be ‘‘ the best pamphlet writer of the age.” We 
also agree that, in respect to his age, no objection 
can be held of force against a man who was four 
years older than Pitt when he became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. But the capability to 
do a thing is no proof that a man did it. In 
1769 Francis had not, so far as we know, or as 
his friends have been able to show, published 
or written one single page. There had been 
no preparatory training—no previous testing 
of his powers. If he was Junius, he came forth 
perfect at his literary birth,—the wonder and 
the admiration of his own age; and, how- 
ever unusual with prodigies, he has maintained 
a high rank and distinguished position in the 
literature of his country for eighty years. 
Neither do we deny the moral possibility that 
the dependent clerk may have been ani- 
mated by a resolution and a spirit that lifted 
him far above the accident of his fortune. What 
we want in the case of Francis is proof. We 








cannot receive and believe what is so strangely. 





improbable simply because it is possi 
proof be ever offered, then, a anne i 
considered, Francis must take rank a 
those rare phenomena of which the world 4 
few examples, and in this instance no Previow 
example. 
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The Infe of John Howard, &c. By the Rer, J 
Field, M.A.— When [No. 1139], last year, we m. 
viewed Mr. Dixon's’ biography of John Ht * 
(which has since, we may observe, reached 
second edition, and undergone certain Corrections of 
style by which it is a gainer,) we adverted to his 
having treated his subject in a manner likely to offend 
certain classes of readers by the manifestation of his 
own ‘philosophies. This was inevitable,—and the 
formal protest has come almost as a matter of coune, 
We were not mistaken as to the amount of discussion 
and dissent which we thought Mr. Dixon’s work Was 
likely to excite. It appears that the Rev. Mp 
Field—well known as a writer on prisons and prison 
management—has produced hisbiography of Howard 
as an antidote to what he considers unwholesome 
in Mr. Dixon’s. In his preface he explicitly gq. 
nounces his “ indignation of the democratic pria- 
ciples” and the “ aspersion of a godly prince” put 
forth by his predecessor ; and his intention of offer. 
ing a portrait of the Philanthropist clear of blot o 
the surface and of insinuations in the background. 
Well meant his book is, we doubt not,—but it is 
weakly executed. In many passages, it is homily 
where it should be history. In its treatment of the 
great inconsistency and misfortune of Howard's life 
—the fate of his son—it will be understood asof 
course that it is even less satisfactory than we have 
explained Mr. Dixon’s in our view to be. 

The Doctor's Little Daughter. By Eliza Meteyarl 
(“Silverpen”). Illustrated by Harvey.—This isalmost 
—without being altogether—a charming child’ 
book; according to the lowest estimate, however, better 
than nine-tenths of its race. Its fault is, that itis 
too good—too rich in picture—too perpetually in- 
stinct with sympathy. Young as well as old readers 
require rest. They can no more bear to be always 
loving, always admiring, always taking in some high 
and refined poetical impression, than their seniors, 
The writers who overlook this are apt to tire—to 
cloy—to lose their hot! ' This is in some degree the 
case with ‘ The Revoit of Islam,’ and even’ with the 
‘ Adonais,’ of Shelley,—conspicuously so with ‘The 
Isle of Palms’ and ‘ Unimore’ of Prof. Wilson, Itisa 
peculiarity arising not trom strength so muchas from 
weakness,—from a sort of unexpressed consciousness 
that no figure or image can be trusted to stand alone, 
but must be buttressed, draped, garlanded. Whea 
this is done, however,the eye, seduced by ornament 
and accessory, is too apt to lose all clear perception 
of the principal object...This tendency seems to be 
on the increase with our. lovers of beauty in nature 
and art; and since Miss Meteyard’s tale of the ebild- 
hood of a little girl is expressly intended to cultivate 
poetical and ennobling tastes, we are sorry that by 
her mistrust of or unacquaintance with the virtueaf 
simplicity her lesson loses a part of its clearness and 
fascination.. Her aims are so pure and excellent, 
that she must not be aggrieved at being strictly tried: 
—or if aggrieved she be, she may comfort herself 
with the assurance that her story contains evongh 
of beauty—enough of picture—enough of the tm 
affections, to make it welcome even with those who 
may agree with us in considering it too liberally 
honeyed. Only, we cannot like the end. Such@ 
doctor as is described would not have sent away such 
a little daughter as we are here made acq 
with —on the argument of so cold and abrupt 
summons from rich relations as is chronicled.—Pe- 
haps Miss Meteyard will tell us what befell Alice 
Tyne in the second stage of her education. 

California, the Wonder of the Age. A Book fur 
every one going to, or interested in, that Golden Region. 
By Thomas Butler King—Mr. King is the ay 
the United States Government in and for Califor; 
and the brochure now before us, printed and pub- 
lished in New York, is a cheap re-issue of his 
report. I 
new,—but in the present form it will be accessiblet 
many who were denied that benefit before. 
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ervations on the Indian Post Office ; with a 
rig Routes throughout British India. By 
£ N. Stapleton._The writer offers a calm, but 
on that account all the more stinging, exposure 
of the abuses of our postal arrangements in Hinda- 
gan—the high rates, the imperfect communication, 
the uselessness of the practice of registration, and so 
forth. He makes out an undoubted case for a 
searching inquiry and reform. Whether his own 

tions as to the nature of the changes to be 
introduced be sound and _ practical, others must 
determine. Capt. Stapleton has had experience in 
the management of an Indian post-office, and may 
qherefore be assumed to understand the difficulties 
of the task. He advocates a general reduction in 
the rates now exacted—both on internal letters and on 
eters to or from England. Indeed, he seems to think 
that a low uniform rate such as we have adopted at 
home would yield a revenue in addition to paying all 
theexpenses. As far as we can form an opinion on 
mex parte statement in a matter involving some 
technical obscurities, we may say that his calculations 
gem to bear out this assertion. 

History of the Destruction of Paganism in the 
Iastern Empire — [Histoire de la Destruction du 
Paganisme, &c.] By C.Stephen Chastel.—This essay 
onthe decline of Paganism was written at the in- 
stance of the French Academy. Twice now within 
twenty years the subject has occupied the attention 
of that body. In 1830 they proposed to historians 
totrace the causes of the failure of the ancient faith 
of Europe in the Western Empire: five years after 
the proposal was made, M. Beugnot’s work was 
selected and published. The explanations in this 
case, however, did not apply to the Greek empire: 
the Acadenxy therefore, to complete its own design, 
proposed a separate essay on that part of the sub- 
ject. The paper by M. Chastel was “crowned,” — 
and is now given to the world under the auspices of 
theInstitute. The Academy had fixed on the reign 
of Constantine as ihe point of departure for the his- 
torical inquiry ; but M. Chastel felt the impossibility 
of adopting this line,—Paganism having at that time 
been in a state of internal decay for many ages, and 
being then externally almost displaced by the younger 
genius of Christianity. He therefore went back in 
the inquiry some centuries, to show that philosophy 
had undermined 1t—long before another system of 
religion arose to rival and ultimately to take its 
place. Having establish” ‘is point, he proceeds 
to treat the subject in its hiswrical bearing ; but we 
fnd no great novelty in the arrangement of facets, 
ner any particular felicity in the conduct of the 
agement, If the essay be mtended as an answer 
to.Gibbon, we must say that it is a failure. 

The English Settler's Guide through Irish Difi- 
cultiés ; or, a Hand-book for Freland, with reference 
dpresent and future Prospec’:.—This is not a hand- 
bookin the ordinary sense of the word ; and if any 
deshould stow it in his portmanteau as he hurries 
@f 40 Ireland to attend the sales now going on 
der 'the new Act ‘for the disposal of encumbered 
estates, he will find, instead of a geographical out- 
lngdescriptions of soil, vegetation, air, water,— 
the prices of grain, and the prospects of farming,— 
ayl’several long sermons on the various duties of 
‘Proprietors to the peasants. In fact, this is a moral 
fide book. It does not tell the reader much about 
viat he may find in the land of his adoption; but 
@great-deal about the qualities of mind, the class 
opinions, the social requisites which it is desirable 
that-he should bring with him, if he would secure 
livown comfort and improve his estate. The in- 

tion is given in the furm of dialogue between 
awitish clergyman and an English gentleman; and 
though we cannot subscribe to all the opinions uttered 
by the reverend oracle, we recognize a wise and saga- 
(ous Counsel in many of his suggestions. We have 
tw doubt the book will be useful to some of the new 
tettlers,for the majority perhaps of Englishmen 
hate as much to unlearn as they have to learn in all 

relates to Ireland. 

The Age end its Architects: ten chapters on the 

People, in relation to the Times. By E. P. 
«—A lay sermon—half historical, half pro- 
heticon the condition of the masses. It is not 
"sy to catch a precise object in its publication. There 
we statistics and statements, but they are given in a 
on tooloose and informal to stand in support of 





an argument which might be challenged :—there are 
a few passages of close and eloquent writing, but on 
the whole the discourse is attenuated to bareness, 
and apparent poverty of thought. Few readers, we 
apprehend, will follow to the close; but there are in 
the book enough elements of promise to make us 
anticipate better things from Mr. Hood in the 
future. 

Louis Kossuth ; and the last Revolution in Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, containing a detailed 
Biography of the Leader of the Magyar movement. 
—An anonymous work, full of splenetic abuse of 
the great Magyar,—information mis-collected from 
the commonest newspaper reports,—and documents 
printed as authentic which have been branded as 
gross forgeries on authority. 

A Manual of Botany. By Prof. Balfour, M.D. 
—We have no lack of manuals of botany ; yet such 
is the progress of the science, that as each new one 
appears we find in it features indicating the rapidity 
of discovery and the ardour that actuates the culti- 
vators of systematic and physiological botany. Al- 
though but little studied in one of our Universities 
and scarcely known in the other,—not recognized as 
a part of general education,—and until lately not 
even patronized by our Government as affording any 
useful knowledge,—botany has yet flourished in 
Great Britain, and this country can boast of having 
produced its greatest living cultivators. For keeping 
alive an interest in this science we are greatly in- 
debted to the Apothecaries’ Society, who, for many 
years past have required that all medical students 
should attend a course of lectures on the subject; 
and in this respect they have only imitated the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, which has always had its chair 
of botany. Itis gratifying to find this chair filled 
by so ardent a botanist as Dr. Balfour; and in this 
Manual we have an indication of the course of study 
which the Edinburgh University requires. We know 
of no manual that treats so comprehensively of the 
whole science of botany as this. Not only does it 
embrace the structure of plants,—it gives also a 
description of their natural orders, with notices of 
their uses in the arts, in medicine, and in diet. The 
subjects of fossil botany and the distribution of plants 
are treated of in a manner commensurate with 
their importance at the present day. In the compi- 
lation of this work Dr. Balfour has exhibited great 
diligence and judgment; and he has availed himself 
extensively of the labours of the chemist in the field 
of physiological botany,—especially in its applica- 
tions to agriculture and horticulture. 
compelled to find fault with so useful a volume, we 
should say that the author is not fully alive to the 
importance of founding all generalizations with regard 
to the functions of plants on a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the cells, We think that 
if due consideration had been given to this subject, 
he would have found less necessity for admitting into 
his work without condemnation some of the theories 
of the older botanists which have no better support 
than the false notion ofan analogy between the plant 
as a whole and the animal as a whole.—The work 
is profusely illustrated (though we can say little for 
the printing) with woodcuts, after those in the works 
of Jussieu, Schleiden, and others. 

Facts relating to North-Eastern Texas. Condensed 
Strom Notes made during a Tour through that portion 
of the United States of America, for the purpose of 
examining the country as a field for Emigration. 
By John Barrow.—This work, written by an English- 
man tolerably well acquainted with our own colonies, 
gives an attractive description of Texas asa field for 
colonization; embracing an account of the soil, cli- 
mate, natural productions, native and other inhabit- 
ants, farming operations, land titles, laws, price of 
passages, roads, rivers, and the present prosperity 
and future prospects of that huge state. To all this 
there is the one fatal drawback,—Texas is a slave 
state! While it retains this foul institution we hope 
and believe that it will receive no accession of strength 
from this country. 

The Counting-House Companion—contains tables 
of prime cost, profit and rebate, showing by one 
numeration the clear gain or profit on any specified 
outlay, from a penny to five thousand pounds,— 
allowing to the purchaser a discount ranging from 
two-and-a-half to fifty per cent. These tables, it is 
almost needless to add, are of importance to all per- 
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sons engaged in business; as the prompt and cor- 
rect calculation of these quofients, combining cost, 
profit, and discount, is an operation of some com- 
plexity. 

British Diplomacy in Greece. By « Philhellene., 
—The motto, quoted from Shakspeare, is sufficiently 
indicative of the spirit in which this patmphlet is 
written. 

Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her workings with such dead)y wounds. 

Treland as I saw it: the Character, Condition and 
Prospects of the People. By Wm.S8. Balch.—_Mr. 
Balch is an American,—and, of course, looked at 
“the unhappy isle with all its woes” as only Ame- 
ricans can. We have no doubt that some of his 
traveller's tales may be founded in fact,—but the 
condiments are too strong for our stomach. We 
lay aside his book with no little regret that our 
brothers across the Atlantic should have had this ad- 
ditional exaggeration and misstatement added to their 
European library. 

Heads of an Analysis of Roman History : for the 
use of Schools. By Dawson W. Turner. — This 
brief but picturesque and effective analysis of the 
great story of the Roman Republic is on a new, 
and, as we think, admirable principle. Mr. Turner 
takes his ground on the most recent discoveries of 
Niebuhr and the writers of his school,—separating 
the legendary from the actual history, and conve- 
niently marking off by the use of types of various 
sizes the more prominent facts, on the plan adopted 
by the analyzer of Herodotus. In addition to this 
excellent arrangement of the first elements of his 
story, Mr. Turner appends to each section—instead 
of a dry detail of the fact—a rich and vivid picture, 
drawn from the historical writers—Niebuhr, Michelet, 
Arnold, Heeren, Schmidt, &c.—who have most strik- 
ingly depicted the event under notice. By this means 
the attention of the reader is relieved and gratified, 
his memory is stored with a number of fine portraitures 
and noble reflections, and his search is directed to 
the best modern sources of the history. Even in 
themselves the passages collected by Mr. Turner 
would be interesting as excerpta: they are doubly so 
when linked together and harmonized by the com- 
mon purpose whieh they are meant to serve.—Alto- 
gether, this is a capital résumé of Roman history. 

Tracts on Protection. Nos. I. If. 111.—Three 
small tracts issued by the Protectionists in behalf of 
native Industry. 

The Unity of the Human Races proved to be the 
By the 
Rev. Thomas Smyth.—This work, by an American 
author, argues not only for the common origin of the 
human race, but in favour of their descent from a com- 
mon parent,—contrary to the theory of an indefinite 
number of similar creations in various localities, pro- 
posed by Prof. Agassiz. Dr. Smyth’s method of 
employing argument appears to us weak in several 
particulars.—We certainly do mot consider “ the 
unity of races the question of the day.” 

The Principles which ensure Success in Trade. 
By J. J. Mechi.—An unreserved and good-natured 
statement of the principles on which Mr. Mechi's 
business has been conducted successfully. We have 
no doubt, that the order, promptitude, civility, and 
economy which he describes are among the elements 


| of successful business.—His little pamphlet is amus- 


ing as well as suggestive. 
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SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 

Tne subject of a pure water supply is one of so 
much importance to the health and morals of the 
metropolis, that we have promised [ante, p. 953] 
to return to it for some further remarks on an | 
early occasion. 

In opposition to the demonstrable fact of the 
water of the Thames containing so large a quantity 
of impurities as to render it questionable whether 
under any circumstances it could be made a healthy 
source of supply for dietetical purposes, we have 
almost a universal testimony to its goodness froin a 
very peculiar quarter. The whole sea-faring popu- 
lation of this country unite to give the Thames 
the first place as a water for the supply of ships. 
Nor is this excellence altogether imaginary ;— 
for it appears that the very condition which con- | 
stitutes the objectionableness of Thames water 
marks a state in which the evil has, as it were, | 
come to a head, and speedily corrects itself. When | 
the Thames water is first drawn with its quantum | 
of organic impurities diffused through it, it is unfit | 
to drink. If kept for a few hours it deposits some 
of its impurities—but does not improve; as a pro- | 
cess of decomposition sets in amongst the organic | 
matters, which liberates impure and depressing 
gases. Even after filtration this process will go 
on :—as every one can testify who has ever allowed 
Thames water to remain in the decanter for three | 
days without changing. The filtering, though it 
removes much organic impurity, does not remove 








all. The change does not consist only in a conversion | 
of the organic matters into gaseous compounds,— | 


but also in the action of these substances on certain 
of the inorganic constituents of the water. One 
of the most prominent of the latter is sulphate of 


animal and vegetable matter is itself decomposed, | 


—and the sulphur of the sulphuric acid which it | 
| drained district, or water too near any source of organic 


contains combining with hydrogen and sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the most fetid of gases is produced. 
Analogous changes take place with the other salts 
found in waters. Now, it will be evident that this 
process of change must come to an end. The time 
will arrive whenall this organicmatter is exhausted, 
—and the new compounds thus formed will remain 
permanent in the water. Insoluble substances 
diffused through the water will be precipitated, and 
elements arranged at first in soluble compounds 
wiil be thrown down in insoluble forms. The 
consequence is, a great purification of the water. 
It is, then, by the fact of this change going on 


for holding Thames water, that we explain its 
reputation amongst sailors for excellent qualities. 
The very cause of its danger to the inhabitants of 
London is the source of its purification on board 
ship. The organic matter there is not only itself 
got rid of, but becomes the means of getting rid 
of certain inorganic impurities. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude 
that any amount of organic impurities will after 
this change leave water harmless, The remains of 
animal and vegetable substances themselves con- 
tain alkaline and earthy salts. 
the elements, as hydrogen and nitrogen, which 
form the volatile alkali, ammonia,—and also acids, 
as carbonic and sulphuric, which, combining with 





| 


i . ON | boiled down and heated. 
completely in vessels which are used on board ships | 


of London last year could be explained only by 
reference to the composition of the well water 
supplied to the inhabitants,—which was proved to 
contain larger quantities of organic matter than 
the worst specimens taken from the Thames. 

That the water of the Thames, however, contains 
varying proportions of both organic and inorganic 
constituents according to the district from whence 
it is obtained, will be seen by the following extract 
from Dr. Angus Smith’s Report, published by the 
Board of Health.— 

‘*Richmond water began to show very strongly the 
change caused by towns; it contains in a gallon— 

Chlorine *184 grains. 

Equal to, as com +307 
A quantity of brown flocculent matter fell to the bottom 
of the vessel, containing animalcules in great abundance, 


with some of a kind entirely different from any yet per- | 


ceived higher up, such as the eel-like animals vibrio fluvia- 
tilis. This creature is about 1/88th of an inch long, I believe, 
but I could not well measure any of them, they were in such 
constant motion. The change in the nature of the deposit 
is sufficiently indicated by its appearance, the animalcules 
preceding seldom going beyond 1/400th of an inch, many of 
them much smaller. There was also a patch of dirty brown 
on the side of the vessel, which, when examined by the 


| microscope, was resolved into thousands of animalcules, the 


navicula fulva, I believe. This appearance I shall speak of 
more fully afterwards, as a test not easily mistaken. It 
contains phosphates and silica. At Hammersmith I can 
only say the same of the water, the quantity of chlorine in 
a gallon was the same = ‘307 of common salt. The animal- 
cules the same kind, and the flocculent precipitate with the 
brown deposit of the same character, containing phosphates, 
silica, and organic matter. The river water opposite the 
water-works at Chelsea contained— 

Of inorganic matter .. 23°10 grains in a gallon. 

Of organic and volatile 4:2 








27:2 
At another time— 
Inorganic matter .... 1916 
Organic .......+. +. 258 
21°74 


Of chloride of silver got 1:15 = ‘238 grains of chlorine, or as 
common salt, ‘472. The numberof animalcules was greater 
here than at Hammersmith, of the smaller kind, chiefly 
from 1/700th to 1/400th of an inch; with the exception of 
the navicule forming the brown deposit before mentioned. 
There was also a mass of flocculent brown matter, but it 
was not very thickly inhabited, it probably had passed the 
stage of most active animalcular life when I examined it, 
as the amount of matter left material enough for the forma- 





CSepr, 2) 
ake is Dr. Lyon Playfair’s evidence on this 


** Then that which has not 
chemists will yet govern the quality of the ai 
—So strong is my impression on this poin: 
midst of the cholera I urged it on the 0 Wi 
public against keeping water in the house, which on 
first entirely pure, would, if kept in cisterns sheet at 
vitiated air, and this would find its way, in a conce ‘ > 
form, into the system of those who drank the “ale 
consequence of that recommendation the public w ok 
commended to use boiled water, but that should be men 
once, as it is more absorptive than water unboiled, ~ 
Chinese are well aware of the value of boiling water 
taining organic impurities. They are accustomed Aeon 
boiled water for the purposes of drinking. A tem “4 
of 212 degrees, that being the boiling point, is par" tomeryed 
destroy decay, so that boiled water loses the injuriou: ~4 
fluences due to the decaying matter which may be present 

‘* Then the absorption of the air by water kept in cisterns 
or close rooms would be very considerable, and the taste of 
the water would be very likely to be altered ?—Yes, 

‘“* Have you any doubt that water exposed to an impure 
and noxious atmosphere is capable of absorbing noxiousand 
impure matters, and thus proving injurious to the health ? 
—I have no doubt of it; in fact, there is too ample ex 
— in proof a it. 

“* What sort of precautions did you recomm 
time of the cholera with respect thon: ?—I rome 
most effective means of avoiding injurious results would be 
to boil the water, if it were immediately used on Coolin, 
It should be allowed to cool in a close vessel, because boiled 
water is more absorptive of all gaseous malaria than up. 
boiled water. It is also advisable, though it does not Temove 


yet by analysis been found by 
T Or Of water? 
t, bas in the 


| danger to the full extent, to filter the water through char. 


tion of many little creatures. This is borne out by the water | 


at Lambeth. The water opposite Lambeth Palace did not 
solved by acids. When burnt there is a strong acid smell, 
and there is also nitric acid perceptible in the remaining 
salt. It has therefore the qualities of well water in a badly 


Such waters do not leave carbon when boiled 
Water 


impurity. 
down and heated, the saltpetre burns the charcoal, 
got at Hungerford Market had— 
Inorganic matter 47°55 grains in a gallon. 
Volatile and organic.... 13°7 








Of matter in suspension 61°25 
The organic matter burnt had the smell of rotten wood. A 
specimen got between Blackfriars Bridge and Southwark 
Bridge, near the London side :— 
Inorganic matter in suspension 
Volatile and organic ... 


43°12 grains. 
13°12 





56°24 

This specimen gave a smell like burning wood also when 
Both the specimens last-men- 
tioned contained animalcules larger, fatter, and uglier than 
any preceding. One creature was observed about 1/30th 
of an inch in size. When the deposit of mud was removed 
and the water seemed clear, these specimens, along with 
the specimens from Richmond and Hammersmith, were 
allowed to stand some time. Ina short time the flocculent 
matter spoken of was formed, brown like iron-rust, and the 
covering of one side of the vessel by the brown navicule 
took place also on the side next to the light. Phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia was got by dissolving and adding 
ammonia.” 


It will be seen here that the inorganic constituents 
increase with the organic :—and it would be an 
interesting inquiry to ascertain the exact source of 


They contain, too, | the former. 


A cause of impurity in London waters, pointed 
out in the Report of the Board of Health, has, 
we imagine, been previously little suspected. It 


these earths and alkalies, form compounds that is well known that water has the power of absorb- 
act very injuriously on the human system when) ing or dissolving certain gases to which it may be 


habitually taken. 


Such compounds are found | exposed. 


1,000 gallons of water at the ordinary 


more frequently in water drawn from wells into) temperature of our atmosphere will dissolve 25 


which the contents of drains and cesspools pass 


gallons of nitrogen, 6 gallons of oxygen, 1,000 


than in the worst specimens of Thames water. | gallons of carbonic acid, 500,000 gallons of am- 
Bad as the water is which is supplied from parts! monia, and smaller proportions of other gases. 


of that river, it is infinitely superior to that which 
is obtained from some of the wells in London. 


| 


Water may become highly injurious to health by 


the mere absorption of gases that are given off 
The great mortality by cholera in certain districts | during animal and vegetable decomposition. The | 


lime, which on coming in contact with decomposing | get clear after long standing, containing a fine clay not dis- | 
? 2 5 | 


coal, which removes a large 
impurities.” 

To retain these gases, however, water must be 
constantly exposed to an atmosphere containing 
them,—as they speedily pass off from the water 
when it is not exposed to their influence. This 
subject suggests the importance of protecting water; 
and we shall see that this is necessary not only in 
our habitations, but before it arrives there. The 
water most free from organic matter is that which 
comes gushing out from the dark and cool fissures 
of the earth. Stagnation, light, and heat are alike 
prejudicial to its purity.— 

** Stagnant water,” says Dr. Angus Smith, “is the most 
favourable to the order of vegetable productions. * * This 
insalubrious order of production is indicated by the smellia 
stagnant or nearly stagnant ornamental waters, such as the 
stagnant portions of the Serpentine River, which have often 
excited so much declamation. Certain degrees of motion in 
water are unfavourable to the production of alge and other 
infusorial plants, the tissues of which are destroyed by brisk 
motion; but a large proportion of them are found in slow 
running waters or open canals with little traffic, such as the 
Regent’s Canal. In summer time the extent of pollution 
here is perceptible to the smell over the bridges, and atsome 
considerable distance. The same round of life and death 
also takes place in open and shallow reservoirs, and in open 
cisterns where the water is frequently changed. Light, 
however, appears to be necessary to the production of in- 


proportion of the organic 


| fusoria and fungoid vegetation, and their formation is pre- 
| vented by such covering as excludes the light and heatof 





| 





the sun. Whilst exposure and stagnancy, or slow motion, 
thus increase the animal and vegetable impurities in water, 
they likewise increase its mineral impurities, by the in- 
creased evaporation, which leaves a larger proportion of 
mineral matter as a residuum. Thus we have had examples 
of shallow spring water, or agricultural tile-drainage water, 
of only four degrees of hardness, taken from the tile-drains, 
as in Richmond Park, increased to eight degrees of hardness 
in water from the same soil, after it has stood for a time in 
ponds. Water of only two or three degrees at its source, is 
found to increase to ten or twelve degrees of hardness in 
canals,—a difference not to be accounted for from the 
qualities of any puddlings of clay, or strata containing lime, 
over which the water might have passed. Mr. Cooper gives 
an instance in the Surrey Canal, a canal of little trafic, 
which is fed from the River Thames at Rotherhithe. He 
examined it, by taking specimens of the water at sev 
points between its entrance at Rotherhithe and its termi- 
nation at Camberwell. The examination showed an increase 
of specific gravity, an increase of organic matters, and & 
corresponding increase of saline matters and of hardness, 
from its entrance to its termination. This progressive in- 
crease of impurity up to the termination he could not but 
ascribe to the process of evaporation, combined with the 
smaller amount of traffic which there was towards the end 
of the line.” 

The efforts of teetotalism to induce people # 
drink water in London will be vain as long as 
metropolis is sapplied on the present system 
by the present companies. The following re 
of Dr. Clarke, of Aberdeen, could be confirmed by 
all who have experience of the lower classes 
London.— 

“*Can you state what effect on health is likely to ensie 
from the constant use of water containing animal or veget- 
able impurities ?—I am not prepared to make any statement 
upon that subject; nor am I aware that, in regard tos 
question of so much interest, there has been much ace 
information obtained. However, there is one very obvious 
consideration as regards the health of the inhabitants, that 
if you have water not fit for drinking, in which — 
matter offensive in any degree, by so much as the water 
offensive you lessen the habit of drinking water. Now, J 
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= 
he 
est epulsive ; you cannot thus render the inhabitants 


i ter without interfering with the healthful 

tinent eneir bodies. It was with no small concern that 
= how few of the inhabitants of London, and espe- 
ee the lower orders, drink water. In making my 
riments upon these waters, when I inquired of the 
yo tsabout me how they liked particular waters, it was 
aes rfect surprise I discovered that they—generally mere 
un — nothing about the taste of the water. They are 
— sort of persons as would be accustomed to drink 

— in other places, but they have other beverages here. 
Tehould perhaps, not speak as to the general habit of the 
eabitants, put only of what little I have observed in such 
reamstances.” . , : 

Dr. Gavin says, speaking of the populations which 
are supplied with unwholesome water :— 

“They have recourse to beer, which has become a com- 
pon beverage of the people of London, as much, if not 
nore, from the impurity of the drinking water supplied 
to them than from any other cause. I have, in making in- 

ies among the poor, constantly had this reply :—‘ We 
cannot drink the water, Sir, it is so nasty; it makes me ill.’ 
Thiscommon observation among the poor is borne out by 
the evidence of strangers, who generally complain of slight 
diarrhea after drinking the London water for a few days. 
[have every reason to believe, that were a pure and whole- 
sme water supplied to the poor of London, it would be 
found that in a short time intemperance and beer-drinking 
would become much less common. This evidence is the 
result of my inquiries among the poor themselves, continued 
for several years.” : 

In order to effect most beneficially all the pur- 

for which it is supplied to man, water should 
the following properties :— 

«}, Freedom from all animal and vegetable matter, espe- 
cally matter in a state of decomposition. 2. Pure aeration. 
3, Softness. 4. Freedom from earthy or mineral or other 
foreign matters. 5. Coolness in delivery, at a medium tem- 
perature, neither warm in summer nor excessively cold in 
winter. 6. Limpidity or clearness.” 

How far the water at present supplied to London 
possesses these properties our readers are now, in 
sme measure, in a position to judge. But a de- 
ficiency in the above necessary qualities is not the 
oly objection to our metropolitan water supply. 
The whole organization and arrangement by which 
itis served is at once pernicious and wasteful. In- 
stead of the water being so laid on that it might be 
obtained in any quantity at all times,—it is sup- 
plied only at intervals ; and for the purposes of 
constant use cisterns, tanks, and other depositories 
have tobe employed. We have already alluded to 
sme of the evils arising from keeping water in 
taaks and cisterns,—and from its occasional ab- 
sence owing to defective machinery under the 
system of intermittent supply. In the Report of 
the Board of Health we find another evil from this 
cause demonstrated, which would not have been so 
readily anticipated :—that is, an enormous waste 
ofwater. By a number of carefully conducted ex- 
periments, the Commissioners of Health have shown 
that under the present system of supply a much 
larger quantity of water is delivered to every house 


supply of water to such quality as is | 





in London than is used,—and that the waste acts 
injuriously on the property and health of the inha- | 
titans. Here is the result of their inquiries on | 
this subject. — 

“Ithas been stated that the quantity of water now de- 
livered into the metropolis is nearly forty-five millions of 
gallons per diem. From the gaugings of the run of water in | 
the sewers, from the examination of the works of the water 
companies, and from the evidence respecting them collected 

. Cresy, our inspecting engineer, we believe these re- 
turns to be,on the whole, correct. Believing this to be so, 
itfollows, from the various examinations of the quantity of 
water actually consumed, that nearly thirty millions of gal- 

are daily pumped into the metropolis in waste. As 
wplied to the excessive water supply, the term ‘yaste’ has 
ben used ; but if this large volume of water could only be 
considered as so much wasted, it would represent a certain 
mount of loss in money alone,—borne by the public, it is 
true, and consequently a grievance, requiring at the hands 
of the Legislature a corrective remedy. But the actual re- 
uilts are far worse ; this water is not only waste, but a posi- 
tive injury to the landlord as well as to the tenant ;—to the 

lord, by creating undue damp, and thereby injuring his 
Property ; to the tenant, by saturating the whole subsoil 
with fluid refuse, tending to generate foul and highly dan- 
Serous gases ; as also, by rendering the basement floors, the 

hand yards unduly damp, producing all those ill effects 

, to exist in connexion with swampy undrained dis- 
Mets, The excess of wet and damp has intervals of abate- 
ment in summer time, and during dry weather; but this 
vaste keeps up the wet and damp during the intervals, and 
‘sravates them during the periods of rainfall.” 

Among the many incidental evils of our present 
mode of water supply, the Report dwells on the | 
feat insecurity in cases of fire which is a conse- | 
quence. Ifa system were adopted in which a | 
large supply of water could be had recourse to on | 
immediate alarm of fire, it is calculated that | 


atleast two-thirds of the property now destroyed | 





by fire might be saved. The system of insur- 
ance of property against fire, and the difficulty 
of gaining a supply of water to extinguish it, 
seem to act as a direct incitement to incendiarism. 
From inquests held by Mr. Payne in cases of fire, 
it is inferred that 23 per cent. of the whole are in- 
tentional. The incendiary is seldom prosecuted, 
and not unfrequently gains the object of his crime, 
owing to the unwillingness of Insurance Companies 
to resist payment. That incendiarism is frequent 
to a degree highly disgraceful io our civilization 
and morality, was already evident from the fact 
that fires are almost three times as frequent on in- 
sured as on uninsured property. The effect on fires 
of a constant supply of water as compared with an 
intermittent one, may be collected from the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr. Lindley, the engineer, with 
regard to the new portion of the city of Hamburgh, 
—built chiefly under his direction.— 

“ Have there been fires in buildings in Hamburgh in the 
portion of the town rebuilt ?—Yes, repeatedly. They have 
all, however, been put out at once. If they had had to wait 
the usual time for engines and water, say twenty minutes 
or half-an-hour, these might all have led to extensive con- 
flagrations. 

** What has been the effect on insurance ?—The effect of 
the rapid extinction of fires has brought to light to the 
citizens of Hamburgh the fact that the greater proportion 
of their fires are the work of incendiaries, for the sake of 
the insurance money. A person is absent—smoke is seen 
to exude—the alarm of fire is given, and the door is forced 
open, the jet applied, and the fire extinguished immediately. 
Case after case has occurred where, upon the fire being ex- 
tinguished, the arrangements for the spread of the fire are 
found and made manifest. Several of this class of incen- 
diaries for the insurance money are now in prison. The 
saving of money alone by the prevention of fires would be 
worth the whole expense of the like srrangement in Lon- 
don, where it is well known that similar practices prevail 
extensively.” 

The evils above sketched—so numerous and so 
demonstrable—have, happily, at last excited public 
attention,—and many are the plans proposed for 
remedying them. We have had projects for obtain- 
ing water from spots higher up the Thames than 
those from which the present supply is drawn, with 
the view of securing greater freedom from organic 
impurity. The same object is sought to be attained 
by bringing water from wells sunk into the chalk 
at Bushy Mead, near Watford,—and also by sink- 
ing wells into the same formation beneath London. 
The advocates of these several plans are eloquent 
on the advantages of each ; but whilst they propose 
to guarantee the water from organic impurities, 
they are all open to the other objections that may 
be brought against the existing companies. Whe- 
ther water be obtained higher up the Thames than 
at present, or from the chalk formation in the 
neighbourhood of London, it will still contain large 
quantities of inorganic matters ; and for the pur- 
poses of diet, cooking, and washing, in as far as it 
contains these constituents, it is as bad as the pre- 
sent supply. The arrangements of the projected 
companies, also, in many instances resemble too 
closely those of the old companies to admit of our 
supposing that any one, or all, of them would re- 
lieve the metropolis from the evils pointed out.— 
Further,—the necessity of connecting the drainage 
of the metropolis in some direct manner with its 
water-supply would seem to be urgent, from the 
evidence which the Commissioners of Health have 
afforded in their Report. The plan which these 
Commissioners have suggested seems, therefore, to 
be altogether the most feasible that has been 
brought before the public. Rejecting the Thames 
as a source of water supply—as also the New 
River, the River Lea, the Colne, the Wandle, and 
the artesian wells—on account of their hardness, 
the Commissioners suggest a scheme for bringing 
the surface-drainage of a large district to the south- 
west of London,—the water from which, as they 
have abundantly ascertained, possesses not only the 
qualities desirable for use, but can be supplied to 
an almost unlimited extent. The district in ques- 
tion embraces portions of the counties of Surrey 
and Hampshire,—consisting of a series of barren, 
uncultivated heath lands.— 

“ The portion of this district to which our attention has 
been more immediately directed, comprises an area of less 
than 100 square miles, lying east and west of a line from 
Bagshot to Farnham. The remaining district which we 
have had under consideration, although of the same bleak 
and barren character, is of different geological construction, 
consisting of the upper and lower green sands and gault of 
the green sand formation, and constitutes the uncultivated 





sand districts draining imto the east and west tributaries of 
the river Wey, situated south of the chalk ridge in the 
midst of which the town of Guildford stands. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair thus describes the chemical properties of the sands: 
—‘ Much of the sand is altogether silicious, and contains no 
ingredients likely to have any unfavourable influence on the 
water. Some specimens of sand, however, contain a con- 
siderable quantity of protoxide of iron, which is liable to be 
dissolved by the carbonic acid of the rain water. I have, 
however, been informed by Dr. Smith, who has had more 
opportunity than myself carefully to examine the district, 
that this sand is of very limited extent, and that he has 
found few waters containing an appreciable amount of 
iron.’ Dr. Playfair accompanied our engineering inspectors 
in their survey, and took specimens on the spot. About 
thirty specimens were examined by him at different times. 
Dr. Angus Smith inspected the district for about a fort- 
night, and examined about eighty specimens of water taken 
from different parts at different times. Several analyses 
were also made by Prof. Way. It is to be observed, in re- 
spect to the results of these examinations received collec- 
tively, that they are in accordance with the principle pre- 
viously enunciated, that the nearer the collection to the 
actual rainfall the greater the purity of the water. The 
specimens collected at the surface immediately after the 
rainfall are of the highest degree of purity, being in large 
quantities not exceeding one degree of hardness. That 
portion of the rain water also which filters through an upper 
stratum of sand in parts of the district, and appears again 
at lower levels after passing through a few feet of the upper 
stratum, is of an equal degree of purity. Those specimens 
taken from the streams and ponds when the water has run 
some distance are of more than two degrees of hardness; 
those taken lower down in the streams rise to about four 
and five degrees of hardness, before mixing with streams 
derived from the chalk or clay formations, which increase 
to as much as eight degrees of hardness. The chief prac- 
tical result deducible from these observations is, that by 
arrangements for collecting the water before it has traversed 
any great extent of surface, a quantity sufficient as it ap- 
pears for the domestic supply of the whole metropolis will 
be obtainable at a very high degree of purity, probably 
equal to the present supply at Farnham,” 


It is proposed to collect the water from these 
districts, bring it to London, and deliver it to every 
house, pure and filtered, on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple,—so that an unlimited supply may be obtained 
at any time. All waste will be removed by con- 
necting the supply with the works of the Commis- 
sion of Sewers :—and it is calculated that all this 
can be done at an expense not exceeding on an 
average 3d. or 4d. per week for each house. 

In order to carry this plan into effect, it is pro- 
posed that the plants of existing water companies 
shall be purchased ; and that the execution of the 
required works shall be confided to a few come 
petent and responsible officers,—of whom a certain 
number, giving their whole time and attention to 
the subject, shall be paid.—We have no opinion to 
offer on the merits of the means recommended to 
carry this plan into effect :—but it has so many 
advantages, obvious to the most casual glance, that 
we should deeply regret to find the scheme con- 
taining anything which might be likely to prevent 
its realization. 








BABYLONIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

WE have received the two following letters in 
answer to that of the Chevalier de Léwenstern 
which appeared in our columns a fortnight ago,— 
ante, p. 953. Here, so far as we are concerned, 
the Chevalier must be content to let the matter rest, 


In your paper of the 7th inst. there is a letter 
from Chevalier Isidore Léwenstern which contains 
a charge, or at least an insinuation, against me of 
having published as my own a discovery of M, 
Longperrier. You will, I hope, do me the justice 
to publish this vindication of myself. 

I have never seen M. Longperrier’s paper in the 
‘ Revue Archéologique’ of October 1847,—nor have 
I seen M. Léwenstern’s paper in the same journal 
of October 1849; but I have his paper in the 
‘Revue’ of December 1849, in which he evidently 
claims as his own a discovery which, however un- 
important it may be, was in fact mine. After 
mentioning the first word in the second Persepo- 
litan inscription on the Portal at Persepolis, which 
signifies ‘‘ God,” and which M. Westergaard read 
anap, he proceeds—‘‘ J have recognized that this 
word ought to be separated into two parts. . . The 
first of these signs is ideographic .. . . and forms 
the determinative which precedes every name of 
Divinity, at the same time that it serves in Assyrian 
to express the noun ‘God,’ both isolated and in the 
plural. The other two signs nap are then to be 
read nebo or nepo.” He says again—“ J read the 
name of Ormazd, (West. Auriizda,) separating the 
first sign, which is ideographic and the determi- 
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native of God, Ou.rt.z.d*. Compare with 
a.u.r.m*.z.d.aof the first and (equally taking 
away the ideographic sign) ha.w.1r.m.az.d.a 
of the third writing (3).” The reference is to 
*« Exposé,” p. 26, indicating a former work of the 
author, published in 1847. One might expect to 
find there the reading of the name of Ormazd 
which he here gives; but on turning to that work 
I find it transcribed by a.h.w.r.m.a.z.d.a; 
the character which he now calls an ideographic 
sign being then read a,—and the following character 
which he now reads ha being then read h. Of 
course I do not blame M. Liwenstern for correct- 
ing his former error; but I do blame him for re- 
ferring to his former work for what it did not con- 
tain, instead of giving to the real author of this 
discovery the credit to which he is entitled. In 
my paper ‘On the three kinds of Persepolitan 
Writing and on the Babylonian Lapidary Charac- 
ters,’ which was read before the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy in December 1846, I say of the initial cha- 
racter in the second Persepolitan name of Ormazd 
—‘‘ Besides having a phonetic value, it is used as a 
non-phonetic initial before the name of Ormazd, as 
the corresponding Babylonian character is. This 
nameis.....—which I now read* 0. ra. wash . ta.” 
—Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 
xxi. partii. p.241. In that paperI did not recognize 
the ideographic use of this character in the Median 
word for ‘‘God,”—which I then read n’. na. p . pi; 
but in my paper on the Van inscriptions, read a 
year after, before the Royal Asiatic Society, this is 
clearly stated,—the word being there read nad or 
nabbi. 

In the letter in the Atheneum of the 25th of 
May, the expression used by the kind friend who 
wrote it, ‘‘ discovery of the ideographic element,” 
is not what I should have used myself,—and I may 
take this opportunity of correcting it. To talk of 
the discovery of an ideographic element being an- 
nounced by M. Longperrier in 1847, as M. Léwen- 
stern does, is erroneous not merely on account of 
my previous announcement in 1846, but for other 
reasons. In my paper of December 1846, already 
quoted, I speak of the use of the determinative 
prefix to names of countries in the Babylonian in- 
scription at Nakshi Rustam having been commu- 
nicated to me by Mr. Norris, It must have been 
observed by the person who first copied that, in- 
scription, —namely, M. Westergaard; and the 
existence of ideographic characters in the shorter 
inscriptions at Persepolis was recognized long 
before this by Director Grotefend. M. Liwenstern, 
indeed, in his Zxposé of 1847, denies the existence 
of any ideographic element in the cuneatic writing ; 
but Iam not aware of any other person having 
made a similar assertion. The existence of both 
an ideographic anda phonetic element in the Baby- 
ionian writingseems to have been admitted from the 
very first ; but the extent to which the ideographic 
element was used and its different modifications 
have not been recognized tilllately. What I have 
claimed in my last paper as my discovery, was, “‘the 
existence of ideographic characters with various 
uses,” as there explained, “‘ and the consequent pos- 
sibility of a character being read in two or more ways 
according as it was used as a phonograph or an ideo- 
graph.” To illustrate this by the character already 
referred to, which begins the name of Ormazd. 1. 
dts phonetic value isan. It is used with this value 
when it occurs in ordinary Babylonian words, —as 
anna, ‘‘me,” an affix to verbs,—annut, “ that,” 
&c. ; and in foreign proper names, as Zaranga. 
This value I was the first to assign to it; Wester- 
gaard and Liwenstern took it for a vowel. 2. Its 
value as an independent idcograph is “‘God,”—and 
with the plural sign, “‘ Gods.” This was, I believe, 
discovered by Grotefend. 3. At the commence- 
ment of some proper names of Gods and some 
kindred words, it is a non-phonetic determinative, 
the name being phonetically complete without it. 
In my paper of December 1846 I explained it as 
such,—and I was the first to do so; but the exist- 
ence of other determinative prefixes was previously 
known, 4. At the commencement of other proper 
names of gods and kindred words, it is a part of a 
compound ideograph. Thus, when followed bya 
‘character of which the phonetic value is ac, it is 
not to be read.anac or ac, but Nubu. I now be- 





lieve that in this name the elements are both used 
as ideographs,—the latter denoting some epithet 
which, with the generic character for God, was one 
way of indicating the god Nebo. Formerly I 
thought that the first character was to be read 
thus, and that the second was an arbitrary addition 
which might or might not be sounded. Major 
Rawlinson explains the compound in a different 
manner. However this may be, it is quite certain 
that it is to be read Nabu, constituting the first 
two syllables of the name of the celebrated king of 
Babylon ; and it is certain also that if 7¢ be not a 
compound ideograph, there are many such to be 
met with in the inscriptions,—as, for instance, that 
which begins the majority of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, composed of the ideographs for ‘‘ house” and 
“‘ great,” and signifying ‘‘a palace.” I claim to 
have discovered the existence of this class of com- 
pounds, and also to have first read the group an. 
ac. as Nabu, in the royal names on the Babylonian 
bricks. 5. The character for God occurs as an 
ideographic element in Semitic proper names, which 
were significant in the language ; and when it so 
occurs it isnot to be read by its phonetic value an, 
but by the Assyrian word corresponding to its 
ideographic value, which was i, or occasionally 
assur. Thus, in the most ancient form of the name 
of Babylon, this character, which occupies the 
second place, was pronounced 7/—the name being 
a significant one, and denoting “ the gate of God.” 
The character which precedes it was read by me 
babin my Van paper of 1847,—but I then supposed 
it to signify ‘‘a province.” Major Rawlinson cor- 
rected this to “‘ gate,”—which is at the same time 
the known meaning of the Persian word that 
corresponds to it at Persepolis, and the meaning 
of the word itself in the Arabic language. The 
possibility of the same character being read in 
different manners according as it was used as a 
phonograph or an ideograph, is what my friend 
particularly alluded to in the Athenewm of the 
25th of May as a discovery in which my priority is 
unquestioned. To the statement there made, so 
far as this use of the ideographic element is con- 
cerned, M. Liwenstern has given no denial. What 
he says on the other uses of ideographs is, as I 
have shown, altogether incorrect.—I am, &c. 


Killyleagh, Co. Down, Sept. 14. E. Hincxs. 


I shall feel obliged by your aliowing me, through 
the medium of your journal, to endeavour to re- 
move a misapprehension under which the Chevalier 
Isidore Léwenstern appears to labour with regard 
to the contents of a paper read by me before the 
Syro-Egyptian Society in July last. 

M. Liéwenstern seems to think that I have en- 
deavoured to take to myself the credit of the results 
at which he has arrived as to the Semitic character 
of the so-called Median inscriptions of the Ache- 
menian kings. The paper to which M. Liwenstern 
alludes in his letter in the Atheneum of the 7th inst., 
was, in fact, a report or résumé of the labours of 
Major Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, MM. Lassen, Wes- 
tergaard, and others, on the cuneiform inscriptions 
generally, drawn up by me as Foreign Secretary 
to the Society. The labours of M. Léwenstern 
were by no means overlooked; but while com- 
menting on the arguments adduced by him to show 
the relation of the second kind of inscriptions to 
the Pehlevi dialect, I ‘‘ endeavoured to show” to 
the Society evidence of a widely-spread Semitic 
population in the countries subsequently occupied 
by the Arian race, and objected to the narrow view 
taken by M. Léwenstern in restricting this Semitic 
dialect and people to the Elymzan tribes of the 
countries bordering the northern shores of the 
Persian Gulf. It is not to be expected that a 
journal so fully occupied with a variety of scientific 
topics as the Athenceum could afford space for more 
than a very brief notice on a subject of passing in- 
terest ; and as the nature and relationship of the 
language of the second Achzmenian inscriptions is 
still an open question, my observations on that 
point were prominently selected.—When the paper 
in question shall appear in the Third Part of the 
Transactions of the Syro-Egyptian Society, M. 
Léwenstern will, I trust, be satisfied that I have 
not under-estimated the value of his investigations, 





ert. 2 
though I have endeavoured to en 


of their application.—I am, &e. Dw 
Clifton. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Naples, Se 

Ir the scientific gentlemen whe vigna weak 
in 1846 were to favour that city in the same 
at the present moment, they would find ¥ 
melancholy proof of a movement precisely cont 
to that which the Congress was intended to 
mote. The same Ferdinand who cailed together the 
wisdom of the modern Latin family, and allowed 
philosophers, authors and artists, poets and fiddlers 
—anybody and everybody, —to pace the marble 
floors of the royal palace in the royal presence, lj 
for the love of science and literature,—the came 
Ferdinand is now leading the charge which des. 
potism is making on the freedom and light that, 
year’s open government had given to Italians, 4 
royal decree has just appeared, signed by the late 
royal patron of learning in Naples, which places 
every mind in the kingdom in that old limbo of 
literature, the police court. No books, pamphlets, 
or newspapers can henceforward appear unless the 
MSS. shall have passed the revision of the police au 
thorities :—no engraving, lithograph, sculpture, op 
plastic object whatever can be published to the 
world unless it shall have received the approbation 
of the police judge. From that gentleman's hand 
the Neapolitan mind must be fed with sky-blue milk, 
or starve. What it will get, may be easily ima. 
gined : the sweepings of a Jesuit’s studio,—filtered 
politics, and some accounts of miracles performed 
by images,—which lately have taken a lively tum 
throughout Italy, and do all sorts of wonderful 
tricks to operatic music, like their lesser brethren 
of the barrel-organ. The new law of the pres 
attributes all the calamities of Europe in general, 
and of Naples in particular, to the press :—yet the 
late revolution grew out of the old system when 
there was no free press. The Government gravel 
concludes, so far as Neapolitans are oma 
that— 


Thought would destroy their Paradise, 
* & * * 


Tis folly to be wise. 

One clause of the new press law must be very con- 
solatory to the Church,—inasmuch as all ecclesias- 
tical manifestoes are exempted from the examination 
of the police court. Any religious document may 
come straight, therefore, from the priestly manv- 
factory, and be committed to the digestions of the 
people. Otherwise, Italians, now as of old, must 
hide the children of their brain from the extin- 
guishers of literature,— or, like Foscolo and 
Rosetti, place themselves under the wing of Mr. 
Rolandi, in London. The literature of Naplesat 
the present moment is almost entirely and esser- 
tially a literature of the Jesuits,—who equally pre- 
side over places of education. Their most ambitious 
publication is entitled Civilta Cattolica. This isa 
periodical conducted by Don Carlo-Curci, a wel 
known Jesuitical writer, whose attack on Gio 
berti suggested the latter’s work, ‘The Modem 
Jesuit.’ The Civilta Cattolica has reached a citct- 
lation of 8,000 copies,—though the larger part of 
the impression is bought by subscribers out of the 
kingdom of Naples. A late number contains a 
attack on ‘ Constitutional Government, "— and, 
after a considerable amount of hop, skip, and jump 
argument, arrives at the conclusion, that becaus 
the constitution no longer exists in Naples, the 
people were of necessity not fit for responsi 
government. The Jesuit policy stands out in every 
page of the book. The Jesuits are aware that ne¥ 
ground has been thrown up,—and they desire 
wisely to be the first to throw in the seed. — Ther, 
is a possibility of the Jesuits holding a position ™ 
Southern Italy similar to that assumed by the bedy 
whenemployed toarrest the tide of the Reformation 
Kings are once more allowing them to dictate from 
the throne; and if they use more judgment 
they did in the days of Clement, they may for 8 
time maintain considerable influence. They 
nevertheless, have much to contend with,—for # 
extensive sale of the periodical literature duritg 
the freedom of the press clearly proved that the 
prevailing appetite was for substantial truth and 
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information. Thesmaller Jesuitical prints 
es—such, for instance, as the Verita e€ 

So et plundering productions. The politics 
t this latter paper are directed principally against 
Protestantism, Mazzini, and the ‘‘ monsters” who 
wanted reform in Italy. In their zeal to combat 



































































tember, what they consider the errors and crimes of the 
Naples Italian political and religious reformers (of whom 
ue Way there are thousands), the editors of this and other 
nd very jmilar journals expose a variety of facts which 
contrary [sould have remained dead in the grave of the late 
to pro. revolution, but are now brought on the stage 
therthe Bike ghosts to frighten the few readers of the 

allowed riodical prints. : 
fiddlers, ‘As the matter stands with the new law, we can 
» Marble nothing from this part of the world either 
ence, all i literature or in art. Not from want of genius: 
he same § _the Neapolitans have shown what they can do. 
tich des IF guch authors as Vico, Filangieri, Della Porta, 
ut thata [F ggnazaro, and others would do honour to any 
fans, A Bf country ; and in the only branch of Art which is 
the late Hf fee—namely, the musical—they have such names 
h places as Pergolesi, Jomelli, Duranto, Paesiello, Bellini 
limbo of (Sicilian), Pacini, and the living Mercadante.—The 
mphlets, BF troubles of the booksellers augment daily. The 
inless the ests appointed to revise the works which come 
rolice aus m France will allow scarcely any to pass. In 
pture, or BF the first place, the bookseller is obliged to pay the 
d to the Bay before the books are inspected,—and as they 

: ty : 
probation are generally confiscated, he loses both his money 
an's hand JH and his goods. This has the effect desired by 
‘lue milk, ff Government. 
asily ima- I will conclude my melancholy account of the 
—filtered war on mind and the “‘ paper tongues of thought” 
verformed by informing you that the Neapolitan Government 
vely tum bas, however, granted a sum of 20,000 ducats for 
wonderful continuing the excavations of Pompeii. The work 
brethren isto begin at the end of September. To be con- 
the pres astent, the priests ought to revise the objects there 
a general, B iscovered! But these objects are Pagan :—and 
—yet the antiquity covers a multitude of sins.—I must not 
em when init to mention that in the island of Capri has re- 
at om cently been discovered a beautiful grotto, which 
re may rival the Blue Grotto :—but as I have not yet 
seen it, I can give no details. 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

2 Very con: Iya little more than six months from this date 
| ecclesias- § the third great numbering of the people of these 
amination § islands is to take place. Arrangements are 
ment may § already in progress :—and the Act fixes the 31st of 
tly mana § March 1851 as the day of counting. From what 
ons of the J appears to be doing in the matter, we are not 
old, must § without serious misgivings that instead of a better 
the extin- J and more useful census next year, we may have 
seolo and J me worse than before. With a view to greater 
ng of Mr. § efomy, it has been determined to employ in this 
Naples at § great work merely the staff of clerks in the Regis- 
and esses § tar General’s office. Not knowing the strength of 
qually pre: ff this staff, we can pronounce no opinion on the 
; ambitious ff policy of this determination ; but we will observe, 
This isa § tat the first object of the Home Secretary—into 
rci, a well § Whose department of the public service this duty 
k on Gio ff &lls—should be, to obtain a census expressing not 
1e Modem ff only the material facts as they stand recorded 
ed a circu ff 2 the numbers, ages, classification, and distribu- 
zer part of f§ tion of the people,—but also those more important 
3 out of the ff moral and social facts which result from the state 
ontains at ff 4 education and the habits and employments of 
nt,”—and, J themasses, To the statesman and the public writer 
, and jump ff ai facta are of importance: but—as we have 
vat inted out before when dealing with this subject 
Naples, the ff —the first class of interest attaches to those which 
responsible the relations of one order with another, and 
sut inevery “press the moral action of those conditions of 
re that new welal existence that are now found about us. 
they desir For instance,—the fact is not without interest that 
ed.  Thert there’ are so many cabmen, so many coalheavers, 
sition m  ® Wany tailors, in the metropolis; but it is of far 
by the body J More consequence to the magistrate—and in some 
eformation. fj Measure to all those who help to express the magis- 
dictate fron rial judgment called public opinion—to know 
oment that and other several occupations affect men 
y may for*#§* regards ignorance, drunkenness, disease, dis- 
They wil wderly conduct, rates of wages, rates of mortality, 
th,—for ‘me,—and so forth. It is well known to persons 
ture during ho have paid attention to the condition of the 
ed that classes, that certain employments tend to 
1 truth an Pomote various vices :—cabmen are inclined to 











personal violence,—costermongers to thieving,— 
draymen to drunkenness. What is needed is, a 


causes, for the uses of the law-giver and the political 
economist. On a true conception of the nature of 
these relations depends the efficiency or otherwise 
of our remedial and precautionary measures. 


We have not given our readers a list of the 
names included in the Royal Commission for 
inquiring into the state, discipline, studies, and 
revenues of the two Universities and their several 
colleges; and, seeing that the composition of these 
Commissions is an index to the good which may be 
expected from them—and that it is fitting our 
readers should know beforehand on whom the 
responsibility of their measures will have to be cast 
—we think it well here to supply that omission. 
The Commissioners for Cambridge are,—the Bishop 
of Chester, Dr. Peacock the Dean of Ely, Sir John 
Herschel, Sir John Romilly the Attorney General, 
and the Rev. A. Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro- 
fessor of Geology in that University :—the Oxford 
Commissioners are,—the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. 
Tait the Dean of Carlisle, Dr. Jeune the Master of 
Pembroke College, the Rev. H. G. Liddell, Head 
Master of St. Peter’s College, Westminster, J. L. 
Dampier, Esq., Vice-Warden of the Stannaries of 
Cornwall, the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor 
of Geometry, and the Rev. G. H. Sachaverell John- 
son, of Queen’s College, in that University.—Our 
readers will see, with some degree of hope, that 
there is a sprinkling of good reforming names in 
these lists. 

Mr. Hind writes to the Times that he discovered 
on the evening of the 13th inst. a new planet in 
the constellation Pegasus. It appears, he says, 
like a star of the ninth magnitude, and has a pale 
blueish light.. The following are the observed 


positions :— 
Greenwich Right North 
Mean Time. Ascension. Declination. 
h. m. 8. h, m 5s. deg. m. s. 
Sept. 13 at 11 29 36... 23 44 4508 .. 14 6 42:9 
Sept.ldat 8 28 24... 23 44 256 .. 13 59 293 


‘This new member of the solar system,” adds 
Mr. Hind,‘ “forms the twelfth of the group of 


| 


regular and authoritative statement of these moral | goods ; that the style, quality, and 
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that these goods must be supplied at a marketable 
price, so as to compete with the English or Scotch 
rice will be 
taken into consideration ; and that the premiums 
will be withheld if there is not sufficient merit in 
any case ; also, that before offering them for sale 
elsewhere, the parties are to supply me with such 
further quantities of each as I may require. The 
samples should, if possible, be delivered before the 
end of the present year. The adjudication will be 
vested in competent persons, who will be satisfac- 
tory to all parties.” 

While on the subject of the Exhibition, we may 
mention that the London Society of Arts—seeing, 
as our readers already know, that the great show 
of next year is but an enlargement of their own 
accustomed Exhibition, which would render it mere 
surplusage on that occasion,—has issued the list of 
the prizes for philosophical treatises on various 
departments of the great Industrial Exhibition, 
(setting forth the peculiar advantages to be derived 
from each to the arts, manufactures, and commerce 
of the country) which they had some time since 
determined should take the place of their ordinary 
prizes. With this list our readers have been already 
made acquainted through our columns ; but it may 
be well here to repeat it, for the benefit of any 
by whom it may have been overlooked. The 
Council offer, in the name of the Society, the large 
medal and 25/. for the best, and the Society’s small 
medal and 10/. for the second best, treatise on the 
objects exhibited in the section of raw materials 
and produce ;—a large medal and 25/. for the best, 
and a small medal and 101. for the second best, 
treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
machinery ;—a large medal and 25/. for the best, 
and a small medal and 10l. for the second best, 
treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
manufactures ;—a large medal and 251. for the best, 
and a small medal and 10/. for the second best, 
treatise on the objects exhibited in the section of 
Fine Arts.—Each treatise, it is directed, must 
occupy, and not exceed, 80 pages of the size of the 
Bridgewater Treatises.—The Society will also award 
its large medal and 25 guineas for the best general 
treatise on the Exhibition, treated commercially, 


ultra-zodiacal planets, the third which I have been | politically, and statistically ; and small medals for 
fortunate enough to discover in the course of a| the best treatises on any special objects or cl:s3 of 
rigorous examination of the heavens.”—Mr. Hind | objects exhibited. The treatises for which rewatds 


proposes, if it shall turn out that there is no prior 
discovery, to distinguish his newly-found planet 


| 


are given are to be the property of the Society; 
and if deemed suitable for publication, should the 


by the name of ‘‘ Victoria,”—and to assign a star | Council see fit, they will cause the same to be 


surmounted by a laurel branch as its symbol. 
It is at once impossible within such space as we 


can command and unnecessary to report all the | 


signs and tokens that mark on every hand the 
coming of the magnificent event of 1851 ;—but we 
have from time to time pointed to such expressive 
yet less showy facts as indicate the permanent 
benefits growing, and likely to grow, out of the 
spirit of observation and productiveness which 
the voices of the great competition have awakened. 


printed and published, and will award to the au- 
thor the net amount of any profits which may 
arise from the publication after the payment of 
the expenses. The treatises are to be delivered 


| at the Society’s house on or before the 30th of 


Among these are, the challenges that patriotic | 


individuals have issued on behalf of the local staples 
which they desire to see maintained in the coming 
lists. These challengers are quietly doing sound and 
substantive work,—training particular bodies of in- 
dustrial men-at-arms to hold their own in the name 
and for the benefit of the severally endowed com- 
munities which they respectively represent.—Of 
this species of patriotic appeal, an Irish paper, the 
Dublin Advocate, furnishes us with a new example. 
In its columns a Mr. Allen, of Sackville Street, 
advertises as follows :—‘‘ Being thoroughly con- 
vinced, from experience, of the capabilities to ma- 
nufacture in this country, I wish to do my part in 
promoting this deeply-important object, and accord- 
ingly offer the following premiums, viz. :—Ten 





guineas for the two best pieces of tweed for trouser- | 
ings, made in Connaught or Munster.—Ten guineas | 


for the two best, handsomest, and newest styles of 
tweed, made in Leinster.—Ten guineas for the two 
best pieces of Irish frieze : newness of colouring, 
make, and price will be considered by the adjudi- 
cators.—Ten guineas for the three best wove designs 
in flax, applicable for vestings.—Five guineas for 
the three best samples of new style tabinet vestings. 
—Five guineas for the three best designs for em- 
broidered vests.—It must be distinctly understood 


June, 1851. It is added, that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Council to confine the re- 
wards of the Society to the subjects named in this 
list, —though they do not anticipate that commu- 
nications of interest on other subjects will be sub- 
mitted.—_We may add, also, that the members of 
the Royal Institution of Liverpool, anxious to show 
“their cordial approval of the Exhibition of In- 
dustry as proposed by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert,” have raised among themselves a fund 
separate and distinct from the funds raising in 
Liverpool, and have directed their Secretary to 
subscribe in the name of their Society the sum of 
50l. to the General Fund, and to pay the balance 
to the Liverpool subscriptions. We believe, too, 
that the Local Committee of Liverpool have already 
remitted 500l. to the general treasurers at the 
Bank of England.—In Canada, the Governors 
General has appointed a Commission for conduct- 
ing the provincial Exhibition to be held at Montreal, 
with a view to the selection therefrom of the artis 
cles—the productions of Canada—to be transmitted 
to the Great Competition ; and the local legislature 
has voted the munificent sum of 2,0007. in aid of 
that object.—Among other rumours of arrange- 
ments making at home in contemplation of the com- 
ing Exhibition, itis stated that Mr. Batty, of Astley’s 
Royal Amphitheatre, has taken premises and land 
in the neighbourhood of Hyde Park, which he ins 
tends converting into a Hippodrome, on precisely 
the same scale as the one in Paris, during the Ex- 
hibition of 1851;-—in which he will introduce the 
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tournays of the olden time, on a scale of magnitude 
and splendour hitherto unequalled. 

It is highly interesting to observe how the spirit 
of association for bringing together and classifymg 
the products of the various arts of life is spreading 
throughout England. The increased stimulus given 
to the metropolitan Society of Arts, and the appeal 
everywhere made by the forthcoming universal 
Industrial Exhibition, have awakened a general 
sense of the importance of such means of encou- 
ragement and comparison.— Amongst demonstra- 
tions of the kind, we may point to an interesting 
** Exposition of Arts” which is now open at the 
Mechanics’ Institute in the town of Devonport. 
Prizes were offered for numerous objects, and it 
would appear that in nearly every case there has 
been several competitors. The Exhibition appears 
to be of a very interesting character.—The Exhi- 
bition of the long tried and thoroughly successful 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society commenced 
on the 18th, under the presidency of Sir Charles 
Lemon. 

The Committee of Council on Education ex- 
plain their views on the Queen’s Scholarships in 
their annual letter to the Inspectors,—which it 
may be useful to some of our readers to have 
briefly stated. The competitors for these honours 
and rewards must be apprentices who have passed 
their fifth year successfully. The examination will 


comprise the Scriptures, English History, Geo- | 


graphy, Arithmetic (including vulgar fractions and 
decimals), English Grammar and Composition. 
The candidate who answers in these subjects really 
well may obtain an Exhibition of 20/. a-year,— 
251. if he add another subject to his list. Vulgar 
fractions and decimals are omitted for females; on 
which account we may suppose the rewards are 
reduced to the lower fractions of 13/. 6s. 8d. and 
16/. 13s. 4d.—‘‘ Every candidate will further be 
required to read intelligently, to write a fair hand, 
and to spell correctly !” 

It is stated in German papers that the heirs 


of Schiller and Goethe have obtained possession, 
from the Government of Weimar, of the original 
MS. correspondence carried on between those two 
illustrious men during the years from 1794 to 1805, 
consisting of four hundred and forty-two letters 
written entirely by Schiller,—one hundred and five 
wholly written, and four hundred and eight dic- 


tated and signed by Goethe. The heirs propose to 


sell the original letters, as well as the autographs | 


of those dictated, under condition that if published 
the publication must be fac-similes. 

Among the minor matters to which the atten- 
tion of reformers needs directing are, dress and 
costume. Science and Art have invaded the 
palace, the cottage, the workshop, the prison,— 
concerned themselves with the flesh we eat, the 
air we breathe, the waters we drink, the houses 
we dwell in, the streets along which we walk ;—it 
is high time they should deign to look at the clothes 
we wear. . Possibly, more than one article of our 
costume—ugly and expensive as it is, from hat to 
boot—will meet its condemnation in the great 
gathering of the coming year. Look, for example, 
at the European hat. Grim, stiff, unsightly, uncom- 
fortable,—it has not a redeeming feature. Yet, 
from year to year we go on wearing it,—and even 
capricious Fashion refuses to meddle with this 
mode. We owe the hat to France; whose pro- 
verbial-good taste in dress is certainly here—as, 
indeed, in male dress generally—at fault. The 
native English hat, whether worn soberly as in 
the Commonwealth time, or with the dancing 
plume of the Restoration, was characteristic and 
useful. We never turn over the prints of those 
times without envying our fathers the ease of their 
Soft and shady coverings. Oursare neither. While 
they brand the temples with red and painful lines, 
they expose the face to both wind and rain. Our 
neighbours across the Channel, we see, propose to 
send over ‘to the Great Exhibition a variety of 
new ideas in the way of male head-dress :—perhaps 
this may lead to a revolution in English hats. The 
turban is at least picturesque,—the Greek cap is 
gorgeous,—the old German slouch hat is comfort- 
able,—the helmet affords protection,—every cover- 
ing that we remember has some good quality in its 
form except the sections of funnels now worn in 


Europe under the influence of Paris. The English 
hatters had better be wise in time, and set their 
wits at work to invent something that will meet 
the existing dissatisfaction with the products of 
their art.—We see that anti-hat societies are 
springing up in England. The monarchy of the 
stiff hat is visibly drawing towards its close. 

The tax on advertisements puts advertisers on 
strange shifts to attract attention to their wares. 
The bare wall, the bridge, the temporary hoarding 
have each been used up long ago; the perambu- 
lating van, printed and placarded over, has ceased 
to pos the eye; the file of fifty board-men 
don’t take as they were wont, —and even the moving 
box, basket or barrel, as the case may be, with the 
head above and the boots below, is now passed 
by unheeded. Marvels become stale as surely 
as commonplaces if you only give them time. 
Curiosities cease to be curious when they have 
long walked the streets.—The broadsheet only is 
sure to command a certain number of eyes each 
day ; and in it men naturally look for the informa- 
tion of which they may be in search. But unable 
from the high rate of duty levied on their conve- 
nience by Government to avail themselves of this 
fittest channel of communication with the public, 
venders are compelled to have recourse to other 
and less promising means. Some one, of bolder 
| genius than the rest, has hit on the idea of 
employing the lower animals to distribute his 
| announcements. A dog covered with placards 
| perambulates the Strand and Fleet Street, with a 
| gravity and decorum which till this new resource 
| shall be vulgarized secures the notice of the public. 

But {the hint might be improved into a fortune 
by the Zoological Society. Their gardens are now 
| above all other places the scene of fashionable and 
| popularresort, and they have abundance of animated 
material ready for the exercise of this new adver- 
| tisement idea. The elephant offers a large surface 
| for placards,—and a good round sum would be paid 
| for “‘ billing” the bos aurochs, with his many readers. 
The hippopotamus, being the newest wonder, would 
be worth its weight in gold to a quack medicine 
vender or a cheap clothier. 

Our contemporaries have recorded the death, at 
| the early age of 41, of Mr. Charles Hennell,—~a 
writer who has acquired some notoriety, though 
amongst a limited class, by his ‘ Inquiry concern- 
ing the Origin of Christianity’ and his treatise 
entitled ‘Christian Theism.’ The Leader says of Mr. 
Hennell,—‘‘ He was a manly writer, elaborating 
his views with care, and expressing them without 
equivocation. He has been called the English 
Strauss,—but he merited— 

Ni cet exces d’honneur ni cette indignité ; 
and his writings, if less erudite and brilliant, are 
less open to cavil, and more irresistible in their 
onslaught on the hoary edifice of traditional dog- 
mas.”—The nature of Mr. Hennell’s themes was 
such as to exclude them from discussion in our 
columns, according to our avowed scheme,—and 
therefore the reader has made no acquaintance 
with his title to the above character by our means. 

Some minor reforms and a few experiments in 
the present mode of managing criminals are about 
to be undertaken by authority,—in a sense by this 
time familiar to the readers of the Atheneum. The 
mistake of having the same body of men as mana- 
gers and inspectors of the Government prisons is to 
be done away with ; the Secretary of State appoint- 
ing in their stead a number of directors who are to 
have the supreme control. The work system is at 
length to be fairly tried :—at least so much is pro- 
mised to the clamour of reform. The prison at 
Dartmoor is being prepared for the reception of a 
body of convicts who are to be employed in culti- 
vating the adjoining lands. Under what system of 
management, is not yet made public,—perhaps is 
not yet settled by the Home Office ; but the recent 
mutinies and burnings at Parkhurst will, we should 
hope, suggest to Sir George Grey that a sterner 
discipline and harder work are absolutely necessary 
to the success of his new experiment. At Park- 
hurst, a Government prison, the inmates work, even 
according to the rules, only twenty-eight hours and 
a half a-week the whole year round. Practically, 
we know it to be less than this. How can our 








rulers hope to form and foster habits of industry in 





the criminal by such a régime? If the - 
experiment is to be conducted ona system. in 

degree akin to this, it requires no + an 
of the prophetic faculty to foretell its utter failure 

The Journal des Débats states that a M 
who had been secretly commissioned by the ] 
Government to make an examination of the South. 
ern Oases of Algeria, has returned to Par; and 
been permitted to make public the results of hig 
observations. He visited Souf and + and 
there satisfied himself that the interior of Africa 4 
supplied, to the exclusion of Algeria, from Me. 
rocco, Tunis, Tripoli and Egypt. The Tuat 
to Morocco,— Ghadames frequents the markets of 
Tripoli and Tunis,—the merchants of Pezzan 
to Tripoli and Cairo. M. Prax thinks, however 
that it would be easy to establish commercial rely. 
tions between Algeria and the Oases. The French 
colony would communicate with the Country. of 
the Blacks by means of the Chaanba and the Arabs 
of El Ouad, inbabiting its southern frontiers. The 
products of French industry carried into the inta 
rior of Africa would be distributed from the Tuat 
to Ghadémes and Fezzan, from Timbuetoo t 
Oudra the capital of Ouaddai,—and would su 
the Arabs, the Touareg and the Fellatah. M: Pray 
has traced a detailed map of that part of Africa 
over which he thinks the commerce of France 
might be extended,—marking the routes which 
link Algeria to the Regencies of Tunis and Tripoli, 
to the Oases, and to the countries of the To 
the Blacks, and the Fellatah. All these roads, he 
says, are perfectly secure, with the exception of that 
which goes from Tunis to Souf. 

The Brussels papers are occupied with the pro- 
gramme of the Fétes to be given next week in cele 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of Belgian 
independence. Amongst the ceremonials of the 
occasion will be, the laying of the first stone of the 
monument intended to commemorate the Congress, 
and in honour of the Constitution. The model of 
this monument, made of wood and relief, with the 
sculpture in pasteboard, painted and bronzed to 
resemble the actual monument, is to be erected 
during the fétes on the Place des Panoramas.—A 
festival will be given by the Philharmonic Society 
on the 25th in the spacious conservatories and 
orangery of the Botanic Garden. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Penny Bank— 
an institution whose introduction into London the 
Atheneum was the first journal to advocate—is 
taking such solid hold of the public for whos 
special advantage it is designed. More tham a 
dozen, we believe, of these most useful establish- 
ments are now in full operation in the metropolis 
alone,—and the number of depositors is counted 
already by tens of thousands. The first experiment 
was tried in Commercial Street, Whitechapel,—and 
with the following gratifying results. —The it 
stitution was opened on the 30th of January in the 
present year ; in the 227 days which had elapsed 
on the 15th inst., 49,516 deposits had been made 
by 7,858 different persons,—and the whole of theit 
savings in these eight and a half months amounted 
to 2,0171. In every respect the issue of this exper 
ment is interesting and encouraging. It will be 
seen that the average of each deposit is somewhat 
under ten-pence,—one of the small sums which ar 
so easily spent by the working classes. A pot or 
two of beer,—and it is gone. Who shall estimate 
the virtues to which this habit of self-denial may 
give rise? It is pleasing also to find so large’ 
number of depositors in one neighbourhood. One 
would have thought that 8,000 savers amongst the 
most improvident classes of society must be soug 
over a large space. Strongly as we urged at 
of the Penny Bank in the neglected districts d 
London, we must confess we were not prepa 0 
find its success so rapid and complete as the stale 
ment of the Whitechapel directors makes it appear. 
Those who were waiting for some tangible 
on which to base their operations in the same {ime 
may take courage from this example, and begit 


THE NILE.—WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The pt 
being about to seniors the Panorama from Lender > « 
for a short period at the following greatly Ae 
Gallery, Gd. Pit, ls, Stalls, 22—EGYPTIAN HALL, PI0Ch 
DILLY.—Daity, at Three and Eight o'clock. 
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rom Mo. Sea; Peived Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
lat trades hem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
the spot by Davip Roperts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
arkets of effects. Open from Ten till Six. 
- padesnirs Sheer sathenntes 
go ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
however, [AST WEEK in London of the ALPINE SINGERS from 
rcial rela. is, who perform several of their National Melodies, Daily 
our, and in the Evenings at arnt Eight.—LECTURE on 
ne French . HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffuer, daily 
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buctoo Mnibiting SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS ‘ond CEYLON, 
to dsily at Une o'clock.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &. &a— 
ld supply  sdmission, 1. ; Schools, Halt-price. 
M Prax § = 
of Africa FINE ARTS 
of France ———— 
tes which Five-Art Gossip.—The subscriptions for the 
\d Tripoli, § Peel Testimonials are multiplying so fast and pro- 
» To ing so well, that their aggregate represents 
uareg, @ gressing en, ggreg: rep! 
Toads, he & now an imposing sum,—and an attempt is, we see, 
ion of that § making to appropriate them for the Church. As 
inthe leading cases the sums voted or subscribed 
h the pro: #§ have been expressly assigned to monumental illus- 
ek in cele § tration, and as in the others it is clear that a local 
of Belgian [§ feeling—a desire to have an individual note in the 
als of the [§ chorus of heart-felt commemoration—is apparent— 
fone of the  itisnot likely that this movement will be attended 
» Con with success. The Bury subscription, for instance, 


> model of ff issaid to have reached the sum of 3,000/.; and 
with the (@ this large amount for a town of its class pro- 
sronzed to [f bably represents the many cherished memories 
be erected that connect the family of the late Sir Robert 
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1y Bank— advertises for designs. We hope that the same 
ondon the @ iit in which Salford seeks to make the most of 
vocate—is occasion will be followed elsewhere,—and that 
for whos f tere will be no arbitrary appropriations of the 
re than a 4ge-funds which in all these cases represent a 
establish: fm deep feeling. This universal appeal to sculpture 
metropolis is precisely an opportunity for sculpture to show 
is counted te best that in this country she can do. Sir 
»xperiment Robert Peel was throughout life a patron of his 
»pel,—and country’s Art,— and we would have something 
—The is: seat come out of this post-mortem conjuring 
rary in the with his name. We have sculptors in England 
ad ‘elapsed scond to none in Europe; and as a European 
been made f§ terest is felt and expressed in Sir Robert Peel’s 
ole of their  4mory, these Peel testimonials should be made 
; amounted means of recording to Europe what our sculp- 
this experi: ture can effect to express the national sentiment 
Tt will be 4 to illustrate herself. A contemporary is 
; somewhat informed, as he states, that the monuments for 
3 which are Westminster Abbey and Manchester have been 

A pot or asigned, without competition, to two favoured 
Il estimate §*tsts. We know that he is wrong in the one 
denial may § %*,—and have no.doubt that he is so in the other. 
so large’ hester statue is not assigned,—and will, 
100d, One fM ¥ebave good reason to believe, be made the sub- 
mongst the f§J*tof an artistic competition. With regard to the 
t be so y monument we have already remarked on the 
rged a song suspicions of a job suggested by the minis- 
districts of language,—but the mere pointing of public 
repared t0 Mention to a projected job is often the means of 
s the state dtturbing the project. \ We will not believe that 
os it appear indefiance of public feeling the minister will thus 
rible Wature to deal ex mero motu with the public 
© same uoney. The monument to be raised in London to 
nd begin. the memory of the great statesman should repre- 
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Peel with that locality. In addition to what Man- 
chester has done, Salford—which bears the same 
felation to the former place that Southwark does 
to London—offers 1,2007. for competition, and 


Sent not Lord John Russell’s private predilections, 
best condition of the art amongst us as 

it Pronounced on by those who have to pay for 
The Parliamentary vote for this object is in 


tolerate be brought within the admissible range of 
a prime minister’s patronage. The hero of the 
Reform Bill should maintain no close boroughs in 
Art,—least of all, making the application of such 
a system where Sir Robert Peel is in question. 
The new house which Mr. William Cubitt is 
building in the hollow of Piccadilly, on the site 
of the old Pulteney Hotel, is for the Marquis of 
Hertford :—and at the back a gallery of good size 
and fair proportions is advancing at such a rapid 
pace that there is every chance of our seeing the 
whole house finished and the pictures in their 
places by the opening of the Great Exhibition of 
next year. The Marquis, though but a recent 
purchaser, has already one of the finest collections 
of pictures in this country. He has bought with 
taste, judgment and liberality,—and was, as we 
have said, the true representative of Great Britain 
at the sale of the King of Holland’s pictures. 
Troubled Prussia and yet more troubled France 
both added to their treasures at the great sale,— 
while England, almost the only untroubled king- 
dom in Europe, was absent as a Government from 
that remarkable competition. We are not fond 
of assigning class or party qualifications,—but it 
seems too clear that the Whigs neither love nor 
understand Art. The Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Mr. Labouchere are the exceptions. The purse- 
strings of the nation’s treasury are held. by Lord 


said to be both insensible to a Titian or a Teniers. 
The people to whom the purse belongs are no longer 
so dull to the advantages of Art; and through 
their representatives will have to teach their 
leaders that niggardliness in regard to it is not 
political economy of even the Adam Smith or the 
M‘Culloch school. 

We have paid a visit of inspection to a fresh 
portrait of Shakspeare laying claim through iis 
owner to the great merit of being an original. It 
wears a most imposing look of age; and with 
novices will pass perhaps as the veritable thing 
asserted,—as a portrait, in short, for which Shak- 
speare expressly sat. It is an imposition of some- 
body’s, nevertheless :—carrying too many manu- 
factured truths and untruths legible on its face to 
deceive the cautious or the instructed. For in- 
stance, the poet’s name is spelt Shakspere :—a way 
in which it was not spelt by a single contemporary. 
The picture bears the year in which it professes to 
have been painted and the period of the poet’s life 
in which he is assumed to have sat for it ; and the 
letters are raised from the canvas—a practice of 
which we believe it would be difficult to find a 
single example of Shakspeare’s age. The portrait is 
of course not unlike the received likenesses of the 
poet—possessing a forehead almost approaching to 
baldness.—On the very day on which we were in- 
vited to see this ‘“‘ warranted genuine,” we found 
at a friend’s house a newly-purchased portrait of 
Dryden, from the same Birmingham-mint :—and 
therefore we caution the public in due time against 
such counterfeit resemblances. The Dryden has 
the same raised letters, with year and age.—If 
Shakspeare sat for all the portraits existing that 
are called by his name, he must have passed a 
large portion of his too short life in sitting for his 
likeness. Neither Sir Walter Scott nor the Duke 
of Wellington would appear to have been worried 
by portrait-painters to such an extent as was “the 
gentle Shakspeare.” 

A very considerable sum of money is about to 
be expended extravagantly, because uselessly, on 
a railing in front of the British Museum. Of what 
service, we ask, can it possibly be to separate the 
space in front of that building: from the street ? 
Why can it not be left an open area like that in 
Trafalgar Square, the one before the Royal Ex- 
change, and that which we are seeking to get 
around St. Paul’s? A spot where two sentinels 
are constantly on duty might be thought suffi- 
ciently guarded from mischievous or disorderly 
intrusion. As to the building itself, it is. perfectly 
safe from open violence,—and needs no barricade. 
The Bank and the Mint may perhaps be stormed 
in a desperate insurrection, when it comes,—but 
we have really no fears for the British Museum. 
If violence were intended, we have doubts if two 





wsense ministerial pocket-money. The Peel me- 
‘orial can by no construction that the nation will 





sentinels and a palisade would prove a sufficient 


John Russell and Sir Charles Wood,—who are | 


defence. In fact, palisades are just the things te 
furnish a “‘ physical force” mob with ready-made 
pikes and weapons of attack.— Looking at the mat- 

ter architecturally, it may be questioned, as we have: 
already said, whether the building will not rather 
suffer in appearance than be at all improved by 

ornamental palisading in its front. The. latter 

must be exceedingly simple and unpretending ; 

or if of ambitious design and workmanship, it. will 

cause the fagade behind it—at least some portions 

of it—to appear more insignificant, and even mean, 

than they do at present. A very safe course to 

adopt would be, to erect nothing of the kind ‘until 

it shall have been found that it is necessary or 

desirable to do so. As soon as the old wall shall 

have been taken down, let the hoarding be cleared 

away, and the entire space in front of the Museum 

be thrown open to the street. It can afterwards 

be inelosed at any time, should it be wished. This 

experiment will in any case be the cheapest :—and 

perhaps the money may be eventually saved. It 

might help us to print our “‘ Finding Catalogue.” 

Some of our English dealers have reaped a rich 
harvest for their purchases at the recent sale of the 
| pictures and drawings of the King of Holland. 
We are afraid to name the cent-per-cent gains said 
to have been obtained, and with ease,—such is the 
|} demand both on the Continent and in England 
for the works of the best masters.—Some of the 
Raphael drawings bought by Mr. Woodburn have 
since been purchased by Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands. 

The huge statue of Bavaria has been removed 
to the elevated site in the neighbourhood of 
Munich which it is finally to occupy,—and its in- 
auguration awaits only the return of the King to 
the capital. The artists and students of Munich 
have entertained M. Miller, the director of the 
royal foundry where the statue-was cast in bronze, 
at a grand banquet; and toasts were drunk in 
honour of the King who projected, the deceased 
sculptor Schwanthaler who modelled, and M. Mil- 
ler who has been eight years employed in the cast- 
ing of, it—Some further details are given to hel 
in conveying a notion of the scale on which this 
work is executed. The bronze cost 92,600 florins, 
—and if the metal were spread over a plain sur- 
face it would cover 10,400 square feet. Formed 
into a cylinder, it would occupy a space of 69,500 
cubic feet. Every bronze foot of the statue having 
a medium thickness of half an inch weighs fifteen 
pounds :—so that the total weight of the monument 
is 1,560 quintals (hundred-weights). 


































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS—SACRED MUSIC. 

WE may now address ourselves to the new pub- 
lications accumulated during the latter weeks of 
the season. Generally, it may be stated that the 
standard of musical works issued in England is 
gradually rising. There are fewer flimsy arrange- 
ments of opera tunes—fewer ballads ‘“ three-times 
skimmed sky blue”—than was formerly the case. 
In the section of vocal music,—considered to be 
especially the strength of England—the new pub- 
lications are many and important. If we look 
back and around to the amount of excitement and 
information concerning sacred gnd service music 
diffused during late seasons,—beginning with Mr. 
Novello’s valuable hand-editions of HandeFs Ora- 
torios, Haydn’s Masses, and those Psalms by Men- 
delssohn of which Mr. Novello holds the property, 
—there must result the gratifying conviction that 
our people sing more than formerly—sing better 
music than they did—and increasingly understand 
the place and the proportion, the history and the 
structure, of what they sing. 

Some of the sacred editors, however, show an 
amount of profane wrath on the subject which 
savours of the shop rather than of the sanctuary. 
One series of publications claims: especial‘notice for 
the universal abusivenessof itsletter-press. Wehave 
rarely met with any writer on music so bitterly 
bad tempered as the editor of the Church Musician. 
He is in a passion with ewerybody save with Dr. 
Gauntlett. Havinga system of church music of his 
own to recommend, one wr two favourite com- 
posers, and one favourite commentator,—he de- 
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nounces all who differ from him, or who work for 
the same objects in a different manner, in terms 
more coarse than choice. He falls foul of a gentle- 
man whom he assumes to write in the Atheneum 
for ‘‘a sheer burst of lunacy,” because of his 
opinion on the ‘‘‘ Church tones,”—describes the 
gorian chants of Mr. Vincent Novello as 
‘€ a style of music which would account for every 
line of the hallucinations we have extracted,”— 
and characterizes Mr. Spencer’s harmonical efforts 
as ‘‘chilling examples ofa peculiar folly.”— 
Mr. Hullah’s Psalter gives him ‘the stomach 
ache,”"—-Mr. Monk’s Anglican Chant-book con- 
tains ‘‘trash,”"—-Mr. Helmore’s ‘ Psalter and Can- 
ticles’ can only be considered in the light of “a 
fraud,”—whereas Dr. Gauntlett’s Canticles, 
. &e. &c. We are sorry to see a clever man and 
original thinker like Dr. Gauntlet puffed by a con- 
troversalist, who knows neither the parts of speech 
nor a particle of good manners. We might under- 
stand M. Jullien waxing fierce in defence of his 
‘Row Polka,’ or M. Musard appealing to the 
barricades in behalf of his Chambord Valse a deux 
temps. But these dance-conductors are artists and 
good Christians to boot compared with the Church 
counsellor before us. A choir in a rage “ praising 
the Lord” or ‘‘ breathing penitence and prayer” is 
a sight as little canonical as the 
Cassocked huntsman and the fiddling priest 
of the satirist ; but it is the sole clear idea which 
we have derived from turning over the first num- 
bers of this Church Musician. 


By the manner and place of its announcement, 
we are disposed to imagine that the Church Anthem 
Book is.under the same superintendence as the 
above peppery periodical. On a feature put for- 
ward with obvious emphasis in the prospectus, we 
have a word to say :— 

“(Tas Cavacn Antuem Book will reproduce THE CHOIR 
oF MEN. At present, the power and majesty of the men’s 
choir can only be heard at Exeter Hall or on the opera 
stages. Mendelssolin, Meyerbeer, Weber, and Auber have 
restored to England, and the catholic church, an exhibition 
of Psalms and prayers sung by men, a feature of the sub- 
limest character, and one which Greene, Croft, and Boyce 
had thrown into the shade and thoroughly annihilated.. ... 
Everything that our amateur English cathedral composers 
have ever written falls into absolute and extreme nothing- 
ness before such condensation of strength, passion, and 
simplicity. What cathedral is there in England in which 
even six men may be heard to sing a passage in unison? 
Where can be heard a chorus of men ? Where can be heard 
even a trio or quartett without some disagreeable falsetio 
destroying the power and unity of the movement? The 
work will be issued in numbers containing the full score and 
organ arrangement. There will be no edition in separate 
parts, for with church choirs it is desirable that every mem- 
ber of the choir should see the whole for his musical editi- 
cation, and something more. A church choir is neither for 
Exeter Hall nor a stage for singing your part.” 

In the last opinion we heartily agree. Precisely 
for this reason are we unable to conceive on what 
grounds of musical sense or of congregational sym- 
pathy one half of its musical resources is to be 
cut off from the choir,—and one sex of the worship- 
pers is to exhibit, while the other is to be silent. We 
remember no instance—save to meet the exigencies 
of the stage, in a soldier’s chorus, orahunting chorus, 
or a chorus of Greek priests—where Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Weber, and Auber have thus spoiled 
themselves of half of their means and materials. 
Which is the psalm or hymn by Auber sung by 
men? Even in that exclusively male scene “The 
Bénédiction des Poignards” of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ 
Meyerbeer has introduced female voices, in the 
persons of women disguised as monks. The above 
are mere words.—But to come close to the point. 
The editors of the Church Anthem Book are pos- 
sibly unaware how in the Catholic Church the 
necessity of having soprano voices was met. They 
may be ignorant that now females regularly take 
their place and part in the most august Catholic 
service-music which is at present to be heard in 
Europe—the High Mass in the Cathedral at 
Cologne. Were, moreover, the proprietors of this 
Anthem Book more intent on the practicability, 
sense, and facts of the question than upon fop- 
peries of novelty and paradox which are thrust 
on us with a jargon recalling the “ San- 
coniathon, Manetho, and Berosus” arguments of 
Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson in ‘The Vicar,’— they 
would recollect that a choir of male voices is less 
effective in England than elsewhere, owing to the 





limited range upward of average English tenors as 
compared with the tenors of France and Germany. 
Thus much concerning voices elect. On turning 
to The Church Anthem Book, the compositions 
there published seem to us little more in aceordance 
with the spirit of our language than the awk- 
ward adaptations which were some years ago put 
forth by the Motett Society. We cannot accept the 
Psalms distorted into bad English. This we find in 
No. 2, where we are invited, in place of the fifth 
verse of the Forty-sixth Psalm, to sing the follow- 
ing :— 

- ae is a river whose gentle waters flowing ever 
maketh glad,” &c. &e. 
In p. 16 of No. 3 is a no less eminent specimen of 
‘*Church anthem” language.— 

“*O, Saviour of the world, who by thy cross and precious 
blood hath redeemed us,” &c. &c. 
Persons who blow the trumpet of defiance “to all 
and sundry” so loudly as the editors of these pub- 
lications have done, should take good care that 
their own penny-whistles are not cracked or out of 
tune. But, for the most part, intemperance is 
accompanied by slovenliness. 

The Chanter’s Hand Guide for the Use of 
Churches, Chapels, &c. dc. ; with three hundred and 
seventy-three Cathedral Chants, very many of which 
(written by the most eminent composers and organists 
in this country expressly for this work) are now first 
published. Edited by Joseph Warren.—The title 
above transcribed will save us the necessity of an 
elaborate analysis of this handsome and carefully- 
produced volume. On the whole the selection is 
good, and may be characterized as containing suffi- 
cient variety without vagary. To the last, in a 
place of worship, we are as reverently opposed as 
the most orthodox of the mono-tonists, (to coin a 
name for those who conceive that there is no safe 
or sacred singing beyond the pale of the ‘‘ Church 
tones.”) Thus, on principle, we regret all manu- 
factures, adaptations, &c. &c. :—pointing out as an 
example of their futility Mendelssohn’s ‘ O rest in 
the Lord,’ which makes but a poor fractured tune 
when transformed as in p. 81 of Mr. Warren’s 
‘Chanter’s Hand Guide.’ There is no need for 
such appropriations,—the English Church being 
rich in chants of grave melody and sweetness. 

The People’s Service of Song: a Tune Book for 
the Pew. The Harmonies revised by George Ho- 
garth, Esq. The whole edited by John Curwen.— 
We are sorry to say that this tune-book is at best but 
a vagary of many pages (to refer to our last para- 
graph). Lest any one should think our sentence 
needlessly harsh, let us specify No. 118, ‘ Pascal,’ 
—No. 63, ‘Burnett,,—No. 108, ‘ Solicitude,’— 
No. 134, ‘ Alma,’—No. 135, ‘ Rousseau,’ (once 
more ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’)—and point to some 
thirty more lilts which we at least are not imagina- 
tive enough to invest with any devotional feeling 
or solemnity. 

To close this notice, we may mention two 
works by an amateur, Messe @ trois voix, avec 
Accompagnement d’Orgue ow Pianoforte. Op. 59. 
Thou art my King, O God, Anthem for four voices 
and chorus, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte. By John Lodge Ellerton, 
Esq.—In the Mass the slight and graceful forms 
of the school of Haydn are adopted. The three 
voices are two tenors and a bass. The ‘ Bene- 
dictus’ has a very elegant—almost too elegant— 
theme :—and shows a fair amount of constructive 
skill in the vocal combinations and of fancy in the 
accompaniments.—If sung by three tuneful Italian 
voices, the effect could hardly fail to be more than 
ordinarily pleasing. Thus, though his be not High 
Church writing, Mr. Lodge Ellerton merits the 
praise of having succeeded in the task proposed to 
himself and the style selected.—In his Anthem he 
aspires at the solemnities of the Protestant cathe- 
dral,—and here a certain want of vigour, insepar- 
able perhaps from amateur practice in Art, makes 
itself more perceptible than in the more florid 
music of the Catholic rite which has just been dis- 
cussed. 





O.yMPic.—This theatre had the start of the 
Haymarket on Thursday week in the production 
of a version from the French ‘ Giralda,’ by MM. 
Adam and Scribe. Divested of the music, the 
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Set! 
piece is reduced to a drama Solely dependent ig: 
the plot. Of characterization there is nothine = 
village maiden is rescued at night by a Don M, a 
de Calvados (Mr. Leigh Murray),—who cont 
to remain unrecognized throughout the pla: 
by an understanding with her intended A 
Piquillo, a miller (Mr. Compton), to become aly 
the husband of the girl. The part of Giraldg the 
heroine, is sustained by the arch skill of Mn, 
Stirling; and her perplexity on account of }; 
‘invisible husband” is indicated with chai a 
naiveté.—On Monday a new farce was produ 
entitled ‘The Oldest Inhabitant;’ being ‘an 
tation from ‘Le Ptre Turlututu,’ in which M. 
Bouffé so admirably presented the combination of 
senility, cunning, and personal imbecility, Mr, 
Farren could scarcely have been better suited with 
a part. 

HayMarkeET.—Mr. Bourcicault is the 
of ‘ Giralda’ for this stage; and has accomplished 
his task in a very able manner,—giving Piquancy 
to the dialogue and the situations by points of 
his own invention. Miss Kathleen Fitzwillian’s 
Giralda is an extraordinary performance ; 
with the addition of a song composed by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, entitled ‘The Heart’s Appeal,’ which she 
sings with remarkable pathos, it is likely to prove 
a very attractive one. Mr. Webster has been care. 
ful to corroborate the exertions of his actors }; 
due attention to the scenery and costumes, —whit 
are very appropriate and striking. 





SaDLER’s WELLS.—‘ Coriolanus’ was revived on 
Monday, with appointments similar to those em. 
ployed here two seasons ago. Mr. Phelps’s pre. 
sentment of the hero has undergone little change; 
but Miss Glyn’s Roman mother was marked 
increased decision of outline and more perfect 
filling up of character and colour. Her last inter. 
view with Coriolanus was distinguished by pathetic 
delivery and statuesque dignity. The house was 
well attended. 





SrranD.—Sir John Vanburgh’s comedy of ‘The 
Relapse’ was revived on Monday. Its success under 
the present management furnishes an illustration 
of what may be done with good training bya com- 
pany almost wholly unknown to fame, and w- 
illuminated by a single star or a single pretender 
to be one. The drama was throughout read by 
the performers with care; and in so small a hous 
the dialogue being perfectly understood, the wit 
and the situations alike took care of themselves, 
and told with scarcely any effort on the bulk of 
an audience disposed to be pleased. Signs like 
this bespeak the approach of a period when “the 
play” shall be ‘the thing,” rather than the actor. 
—The comedy was succeeded by a farce, and anew 
ballet,—the latter composed and in great part per- 
formed by Mr. Flexmore. It ig entitled ‘ Perre- 
quillo; or, Terror in a Tub,’—and serves to. exhibit 
the marvellous agility of the principal actor. Mr. 
Flexmore’s pantomimic power of communicating 
his mental workings to the spectator is first-rate. 
The dancing in general was graceful and pleasing; 
while the burlesque and extravagant character of 
the dance improvised, as it were, by Mr. Flexmore, 
commanded encores until the actor was too W 
to obey the call. 





Mvusicat AND Dramatic Gossrp.—The Glow 
cester Festival proves to have been one of the 


most satisfactory meetings of its series: in spite 
of the comparative absence of novelty,— the 
most unfamiliar work performed having been the 
‘Lauda Sion’ of Mendelssohn. Certain ideas and 
questions have been stirred anew by the programms 
of this Festival; and often as they have bem 
already propounded in the Atheneum, they must be 
once again discussed. On the one hand, we find 
Miss Lucombe and Mr. Sims Reeves choosing airs 
by Bellini and Lillo for the Concerts,—in default 
it may be supposed, of any novelty home or foreigty 
which they could present effectively ;—om 

other, we perceive that Madame Sontag has bet 
singing ‘Bid me discourse’ with great succes 
What are we to deduce from this !—that wit 
no English concert songs more recent than wie 
Bishop’s? It really seems so, although—mark 
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er were compositions more hackneyed by 
ecutants than his in the days of their first fresh- 
S _-nor does one single opera bearing his name 
- the stage. The prestige and popularity of 
ion in short, have entirely passed from these. 
Since the day when they were written we have 
had English composers, more German, more Italian, 
more transcendental, more modish than Sir H. 
Bishop ;—yet we hear his ‘ Blow, gentle gales,’ ‘ By 
the simplicity,’ ‘The Indian Drum,’ ‘The Tramp 
Chorus,’ ten times for any of their more recent 
rted pieces or cavatinas once. The truth is, 


sir H. Bishop is more English in style than his 


rs; and hence his music, thrown off during 
Jand, to meet the requisitions of unmusical theatre- 

: , bids fair to survive the compositions of 
those Who have Beethoven at their fingers’ ends,— 
or of those who have been indulged with a commis- 
gion from almost every great theatre and for almost 
every great singer in Europe. A contemporary 
griter on the Gloucester Festival pleaded for some 
musical innovations at similar meetings with good 
jodgment. To commence a provincial festival, 
there is, for the most part, a morning service per- 
formed in church or cathedral, with full choir, solo 
singers—in short, considerable musical parade. But, 
as the critic in the Times judiciously remarks, no 
watiety seems thought necessary to render these 
gervices attractive. Yet, here is a frequent and 
legitimate opportunity for English composers to dis- 
tinguish themselves in a style of music exclusively 
English. It seems almost hopeless to reiterate 
these truths, so deaf are the ears of the majority of 
those concerned to intimations which are neither 
nysterions in their origin nor remote in their aim. 

The Royal Eisteddvod and North Wales Musical 
Fatival is to commence at Rhuddlan Castle on 
Tuesday next, and to terminate on Friday with 
the first performance of ‘The Messiah’ (so we are 
informed) which has been given in the Prin- 
cipality. 

Our contemporaries are mentioning in high terms 
of praise a very young pianist, M. Heinrich Wer- 
ner, who, according to their account, reproduces 
the marvels exhibited by M. Liszt in his boyhood. 
Accepting their statements, we cannot but earnestly 
express a wish that if there be such a genius, it 
will not be exposed to the ruin of precocious deve- 
jopement, and that its possessor may not be wasted 
by indiscriminate public exhibition. Absurd and 
over-strained as the caution may seem to those 
whom variety, self-interest, or love of excitement 
ay urge upon an opposite course, it is given out of 
regard, and not out of discouragement,—and with 
hope of in some small degree leavening public 
opinion with regard to the education of the gifted. 

A pretty romance has been going the round of 
the home and foreign papers quoted from a periodi- 
al, purporting to be ‘‘the true account of the 
marriage of the great and good pianist, Liszt, in 
1846.”"—-M. Liszt is not married. 

Not merely as an appendical corroboration of 
the judgment pronounced by us when the com- 
poser was a new one, but from its collateral affi- 
nity to the remarks offered a week ago on Herr 
Wagner's “System” of composition, do we recom- 
mend every one interested in opera to glance at a 
letter dated from Italy, concerning the music of 
Verdi, which has just been published in the Gazette 
Musicale by M. Fétis. That acute writer has 
grouped the contradictory phenomena of the com- 
poser’s position skilfully in a small compass. We 
are reminded that Signor Verdi receives for a score 
¥en times as much as was paid to Donizetti, twenty 
times as much as to Bellini, thirty times as much as 
toRossini. Yet, despite of this apparent vogue, the 
Opera-houses of Italy are one and all ruined. There 
ae no more singers. Even at the fair of Bergamo, 
With the attraction of the most renowned tenor in 
Tialy, Signor Fraschini, (what a decline and fall is 
tonveyed by such an epithet applied to such a 


Violent person !) neither ‘I Masnadieri’ nor ‘ Ernani’ 


would bring an audience! M. Fétis too entirely 
throws out of his calculation the social and poli- 
tical state of Italy in speculating on the absence of 
opera-goers from their old haunt.—He goes on, 
however, to inform us that Signor Verdi himself 
*ppears aware that he has pushed the ear-splitting 
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the very darkest period of operatic taste in Eng- | 


manner to its uttermost extravagances,—that in 
his ‘Luisa Miller’ he has shown symptoms of 
attempting to retrace his steps, by adopting a 
quieter mode of instrumentation,—and that in a 
letter regarding his ‘Stifellio’ (the coming opera 
commissioned for Trieste) the maestro has announced 
his determination of being rid of cavatinas, caba- 
letti, &c. &e., in favour, it is to be presumed, of 
music more expressive, dramatic, declamatory, &c. 
&c. &. This is an excellent purpose on the 
part of a man of genius,—but it may be a shallow 
subterfuge when assumed by a pretender; and 
M. Fétis wisely indicates the hopelessness of 
any fruit arising therefrom when the notion 
is cultivated by one destitute not merely of science 
but also of ideas. We, too, are disposed to con- 
ceive that Signor Verdi is nothing if not noisy ;— 
and glad as we are to hear that his noise no longer 
draws down thunders of applause in Italy, we 
cannot conceive that he can work out a career 
either by inventing new forms or by turning music 
to the purposes of expression. Meanwhile, he has 
given a coup de grace to the art of singing in Italy 
for some years to come :—we are almost inclined to 
fancy, past the chance of revival in our time. 

Madame Ugalde-Bauce has re-appeared at the 
Opéra Comique, after an absence in the south of 
France for the benefit of her voice. So far as we 
can translate accounts, she seems to have par- 
tially rather than entirely recovered command over 
her organ. Her execution is described as being 
still the most brilliant of the brilliant.—‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ may be expected at the Grand Opéra 
about the first of October.—M. Henselt (the only 
very great pianist who has been heard of, rather 
than heard) is now in Paris. 

Madame Saint Aubin, who for twenty-seven 
years was the delight of the public of the Opéra 
Comique, and who left the stage upwards of forty 
years ago, has just died, aged eighty-six years.— 
She played when only nine years of age as the 
Fairy Ninette in the Opera ‘ Acajou’ of Favart, in 
the presence of Louis Quinze. When a woman 
grown she seems to have been one of the most per- 
fect among those ladies who, not precisely great 
actresses still less accomplished vocalists, by the 
mixed charm of acting and singing have lent such 
agrace to the comic opera of France,—and who 
still as a class so largely contribute to maintain 
the form of that fascinating entertainment. 

Mercadante is said to be setting to music the 
libretto of ‘Le Val d’Andorre.’—A Signora Viola 
has been singing with a certain success at the 
Italian Opera at Berlin.—It may be news to the 
renters of Drury Lane Theatre to learn that an 
Italian Opera Company is about to perform there, 
directed by Signor Montelli, and with Mdlle. An- 
nette Lebrun for prima donna. This is stated 
positively in the Gazette Musicale.—Mr. Wallace, 
who is now in New York, has been giving a con- 
cert there with the utmost success.—Mdlle. Lind 
has arrived in America and been received with 
regal honours. 

What was thrown out last week merely on con- 
jecture may prove to be more of a reality than 
of a guess. From what has since transpired it 
seems possible that the active management of Her 
Majesty's Theatre may fall into the hands of Mr. 
Mitchell. For every one’s sake we hope that this 
may be brought to pass.—There is now another 
theatre—the St. James’s—available for English 
opera should any one be disposed to attempt the 
experiment. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Submarine Telegraph.—The following account 
of the present condition and prospects of the Sub- 
marine Telegraph experiment we take from the 
Times.— 


Since the sinking of the first wire, circumstances have 
occurred calculated for a short time to retard the carrying 
out the project to completion, seeing that, in order to the 
complete establishment of an integral line of telegraphic 
service between London, Paris, and the Continent, the pro- 
moters have to obtain a grant from the French Government 
of the 18 miles of line extending from the coast to Calais, 
from which point to Paris the wires are erected. To secure 
that concession of this section, in the way of which some 
difficulties present themselves, Messrs. Brett, Wollaston 





and Edwards, directors of the undertaking, are now at 








Paris, awaiting the return of the President of the Republic, 
who granted the original decree, and to negotiate with the 
Government authorities on the subject.—In the mean time, 
experience of the experiments already made goes to prove 
that a stronger species of telegraphic tackle will be required. 
By the terms of contract with the French Government it 
was enacted, “that the Government does not reserve to 
itself the right of making any similar concession,” but, 
** that in case the experiment shall not result in a fayour- 
able execution by the Ist September, 1850, the right con- 
ceded will revert to the French Government.” Consequent 
on the conditions laid down in the contract the promoters 
successfully submerged the wire; but, as is well known, it 
was sul tly cut der by some rocks on the French 
coast.—Since this happened divers have been down, and on 
examination it has been found that where the rupture of 
the coil occurred it had rested on a very sharp ridge of 
rocks, about a mile out from Cape Grinez, so that the leaden 
weights, hanging pannier-like on either side, in conjunction 
with the swaying of the water, caused it to part at that 
point, while at another place in shore the shingle from the 
beach had the effect of detaching the coil from the leaden 
conductor, that carried it up the Cape. The wire in its 
gutta percha coating was consequently cut in two places, 
representing a remnant of wire, of about 400 yards, which 
was allowed to drift away till it came into the possession of 
a fisherman at Boulogne, who made a @emand of 68 fr. for 
the injury he alleges it did to his nets. Complaints are 
made by the fishermen, both on the English and Freneh 
coasts, that the existence of this wire will interfere with 
their deep sea fishing, and that its track over the Varne 
and elsewhere is in the way of places most frequented by 
fish. It is iggended, however, at the suggestion of Mr. 
J. W. Brett, to pay these people an annual rental, and to 
establish for their families a philanthropic fund, to induce 
them to unite in the protection of a great national enter- 
prise. The assistance of the Admiralty has also been seew 

for the issue of prohibitory orders against fishing on the 
route of the electric sea line, and against ships dropping or 
dragging anchors over its site. The authorities of Calais 
and Boulogne have intimated that they will send drummers 
round the town to advise fishermen not to fish on these 
spots, and the company will apply for powers to punish as 
a misdemeanour any attempts at injuring the wire. The 
line of wire where it was dislocated is now securely fastened 
on to the end of a large buoy. Her Majesty's ship Widgeon, 
with Captain Bullock, has traversed the rest of the track, 













































fishing up at intervals the whole of the sunk wire out of 


100 feet and 150 feet of wr er, and laying it down again ; 
thus proving that it has not drifted, and that there were no 
currents to remove it.—The promoters of the project ap- 
pear to be fully apprehensive of the inadequacy of the pre- 
sent arrangements, and all their ingenuity is at work to be 
prepared to meet the emergency. Of currents it may be 
stated that there is no fear, since it has been ascertained 
that at certain fixed fathoms, even in the rapids of the 
Mississippi or at the Menai, there are none below three or 
four fathoms, and that at five fathoms there is calm water. 
In order to meet all existing or conjectared difficulty, the 
character of the undertaking, so far as its magnitude and 
solidity are concerned, will now be altered. The electric 
wire, thin as a lady’s staylace in itself, will now be encased 
either in a five or a ten inch cable of the diameter of those 
that placed the Britannia tubes in position, and these will 
be submerged by the aid of enormous weights. The wire 
will be imbedded in this gigantic coil or cable com of 
what is called whipped plait with wire rope, all of it che- 
mically prepared, so as to protect it from rot, and kyanized; 
the whole to be chained down, as it were, as the rails are 
on a railway, by the gravitation of the huge weights in the 
bottom of the sea. 

Locomotive Steam-engine,—“I love,” says Elihu 
Burritt, “to see one of these huge creatures, with 
sinews of brass and muscles of iron, strut forth from 
his smoky stable, and, saluting the long train of cars 
with a dozen sonorous puffs from his iron nostrils, 
fall back very gently into his harness. There he 
stands champing and foaming upon the iron track, 
his great heart a furnace of glowing coals; his lym- 
phatic blood is boiling in his veins; the strength of 
a thousand. horses is nerving his sinews; he pants to 
be gone. He would drag St. Peter's across the 
deserts of Sahara if he could be fairly hitched to it; 
but there is a little sober-eyed, tobacco-chewing man 
in the saddle, who holds him in with one finger, and 
can take away his breath in a moment should he 
grow restive or vicious. I am always deeply in- 
terested in this man,—for, begrimed as he may be 
with machinery, he is the physical mind of that huge 
steam-horse.” of 

King’s College, London.—Military Department. 
—The Council of this University have given notice 
that the military department will open on Wednes- 
day, October 2. The students admitted into this 
department are matriculated students, or those ad- 
mitted to the regular and .full prescribed course of 
study. Each candidate for matriculation must pro- 
duce a testimonial of good character from his last 
instructor, and, when admitted by the Principal, must 
subscribe his name to a declaration that he will con- 
form to all the rules and regulations which may from 
time to time be prescribed for the government of the 
college under the sanction and authority of the coun- 
cil. The academical year consists of three terms:— 
Michaelmas term, from the beginning of October to 
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the week before Christmas; Lent term, from the | 


beginning of January to the week before Easter ; 
Easter term, from Easter to the end of June. No 
one can be admitted a matriculated student under 
fifteen years of age; and at the beginning of 
each session each student must take his card of ad- 
mission to the professor of military science to be 
countersigned and registered. There are examina- 
tions at the end of Michaelmas and Easter terms, 
when the students are classed according to profici- 
ency. The examination in June is followed by a 
public distribution of prizes; and a detailed report 
is sent, at the end of each term, to the parents or 
guardians of each student, both as to his progress and 
as to his general attention and good conduct during 
the term. A limited number of students are admitted 
to reside within the college. The different classes 
in the department are also open to any gentleman 
whose occupation may not allow him to attend the 
whole of the course, and who may wish to avail him- 
self of the opportunity of studying any particular 
subject. It is hoped that some of the more pro- 
fessional studies will be acceptable to officers of 
Her Majesty’s or the Hon. East India Company's 
service, who being in London on duty, or on leave, 
may wish to employ their leisure hours.— Times. 
Discovery of Frescoes in Stedham Church, Sussex. 
— The workmen engaged in pulling down this 
venerable church prior to the erection of a new 
one, have discovered some beautiful frescoes,— 
which are now laid open. The subjects are admi- 
rably executed, and occupy the entire north wall 


of the nave of the church, One of them represents | 


the Virgin Mary, with Christ by her side, his hands 
and feet pierced, and supplicants imploring the 
‘Virgin to intercede for them. Another, St. Christo- 
pher carrying Christ over the River Jordan. The 
figure of St. Christopher is very large, reaching 
almost from the base to the top of the wall, and the 
colouring of his dress and shield are in good preser- 
vation, Another is supposed to be the Day of Judg- 
ment,— Surrey Standard. 


Electric Telegraph across the Mersey._We are 
informed that experiments are about to be tried on 
the Mersey with the view of carrying an electric 
telegraph line across the river from Liverpool to 
Birkenhead. We hope the dock authorities will 
now no longer delay to fulfil their long-entertained 
idea of establishing wires northward along the shore 
to Formby, &c., and westward to Bidston, No 
question can exist of the importance of such a mea- 
sure, so largely calculated as it is to render the ex- 
isting marine telegraph effective in foggy weather. 
On the occurrence of a mist, or an east wind, Liver- 
pool, under the existing system, is entirely prevented 
from obtaining intelligence of ships off the harbour, 
waiting steam, &c. We believe the wire to be used 


will resemble that in use for the telegraph across | 


the British Channel.— Liverpool Albion. 

Colonizing Schools. —In all our colonies, ordinary, 
merely animal, labour is eagerly coveted, and skilled | 
labour is at a high premium. There, a competition | 


for, instead of against, all sorts of labour is keenly | 


active. Yet great as is the demand, it is curious | 
that no comprehensive system for the supply of | 
skilled labour has yet been adopted. Except the | 
excellent farm school of the Philanthropic Society 
at Red Hill, no attempt is made to teach coloniza- 
tion. The majority of even voluntary colonists are 
epee utterly ignorant of colonial wants. They 
ave never learned to dig or to delve. Many clever 
artists have emigrated to Australia, where pictures 
are not wanted; not a few emigrant ladies, of un- 
douhted talents in Berlin work and crochet, have 
always trembled at the approach of a cow, and 
never made so much as a pat of butter in their lives. 
Still, they succeed in the end; but only after much 
misery and mortification, which would have been 
saved them if they had been better prepared for 
colonial exigencies. The same thing happens with 
the humbler classes. Boys, and even men, have 
been sent out to Canada and the Southern Colonies 
(especially from the Irish Unions), utterly unfitted 
for their new sphere of life and labour.— Dickens’s 
* Household Words.’ 





To Cornagsrorpents.—A Subscriber—L. M. 
-—~B. H.—J. Mac C.—received. 
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BRITISH ‘PALEOZOIC FOSSILS. 


Preparing for Publication, in royal Ato. illustrated with 
numerous Plates, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


BRITISH PALAOZOIC FOSSILS 


Added by Professor SEDGWICK to the Woodwardian Collection, 
and contained in the Geological Museum of the University 
of Cambridge. 
With Figures of the new and imperfectly known Species, 


By FREDERICK M‘COY, 


Professor of me &c. Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Author of Characters of ‘The Carboniferous Limestone B “ossils of 
Ireland,’ * Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’ &c. 


Printed at the Unibersity Press, 


Part I. nearly ready. 


London: Reeve & Benha’ 
Cambridge : ¥2 Deighton, and M* “Millan & Co. 


A WALK IN THE ROMANCHE VALLEY, HIGH ALPS. 
(THE LADIES’ COMPANION, for September21, 


contains the above paper, illustrated with views.—Also, Miss 
Jewsbury’s New e, The Sorrows of Gentility, continued— 
Miss Mitford's Readings of Poetrv—Thames Scenery—Gardening 
for Invalids—Chapters on Dress— With Illustrations, &c. 
*,* Now ready, the First Volume, elegantly bound, price 10s. 
a Number is published weekly, price 3d. ; Stamped, 4d.; and in 
Monthly Parts. 


Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


UCKINGHAM’S NATIONAL EVILS and 
J PRACTICAL REMEDIES, with the Plan of a Model Town. 
1 vol. 8vo. 500 pages, cloth bound, 15s. 
“ This is the most important work for practical purposes which 
has been created by the fertile pen of Mr. Buckingbem. = wes 
Ba 


“ The work is eloquently written, and in a fine spirit of piety 
and penarenenee, It _will Seems a very valuable volume of refer- 
ence.”—Standard of 

“ The work well deserves the perusal of all who ‘oe promote 
the welfare of their fellow men.”— Newcastle Courant, 

* Mr. Buckingham’s works have exercised a salutary influence 
on society to a much greater — than has yet been acknow- 
ledged.”— Glasgow Christian Citiz 

“ Mr. Buckingham deserves the. thanks of his countrymen for 
his valuable volume,.”—A Adve r. 

“This interesting volume “cannot fail to add greatly to our 
knowledge of the important and absorbing topics of which it 
treats.”— People’s Jou 

“Mr. Buckingham has been ahead of his contemporaries on 
most of the great popular topics during the last forty years; and it 
is probable ie may y uw) live to see something like his Model Town 
in actual existence.”— Herale 

“ The important aaiele aa Mr. Buckingham’s volume are very 
ably handled. and the several essays abound with reflections and 
suggestions that might be studied with advantage by the philan- 
thro; pist and statesman.”— Leeds Times. 

his volume embraces nearly every prominent subject in social 
and political economy ; and all are treated of in a manner so lumi- 
nous and forcible as to command the attention m4 all those who 
have not prejudged the case.”— Mane r Sp 

t is impossible that any one can rise from a carefel considera- 
tion of. Mr. Buckingham’s statements and suggestions in this 
volume without feeling and acknowledging very great omeyens 
to one who has afforded so much pleasure and given mankind such 
truly wise counsel.”"— Liverpool Mercury. 


London: Peter Jackson. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, September 14, contains Articles on 
| Air and the soil Lily of the Valley 
Allardia tomentosa Limonia laureola, by Mr. Wil- 
Apple of the Dead Sea liams 
London Farmers’ Club—High 
forming, toh. ~ aker 
Mangold V 
~ — A steony in, by Mr. Cul- 











| — Jerusalem, constitu- 


mE Hall, noticed 
| oom cultivation 
British Association, Report of 
British Flora, Hooker and Ar-| Melons, culture of, in Feance 
t's | Pelargoniums, disease 
Brunsvigia Josephine — diseases in (with Engrav- 
Calendar, Horticultural he 
| Ci ‘alendar, Agricultural Plants, herbaceous 
| Carnations, to winter | Plants, Leman of, by Prof. 
Clover failure | Magn 
Corn, transmutation of, by Major | Plaster of Paris, mode of hard- 
adde: ning objects in 
Cucumbers, large, without seeds | Potatoes from cuttings, by Mr. 
Dahlias, lists of angster 
Dairy stock Potato harvest, by Mr. Major 
Dead Sea, apple of | Potentilla te 
be in plants (with Engrav- | | chara mae § r sheep, by Mr. 
078) 
Drain reports oF me 
"by scientific, by Mr. | | Rova South London Floricul- 
Macken: tural Society’s show, report of 
Exhibition “of 1851, grain to be | Schools, adult 
ow! ents’ bites, cure for 
Fairy = sell by Mr. Rothwell [Sheen rape-cake for, by Mr. 
Farming, high, by Mr. Baker } Charnock 
oo Lancashire, by Mr. | =~ ond the air 
Rothw rawberry tiles, Roberts’, by 
‘ood, new animal and vegetable | m Doubleday and Mr. Johns 
Garden, how to mismanage a | Tardebigg Hort. Society’s show, 
Gardening in Holland, by Mr.| report of 
fasters | Tomato sauce, to mak 
Gardening, pmeienr | Trees, frat, wash he, by Mr. 
Gardening, disasters 
Gardening, villa aaa ounuabens 
Higfane -—* gardening in, by Mr. 


Lo 

Villa. — suburban ooriening 

a ba pa for fruit trees, by Mr. 
ov 


The Rtiadiais Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liv 1 7, Bark,” with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Tim rk, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete paper, witha daccount of all the trans- 
actions of the week. 








ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPPICBE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANC — 
Established in 1797. " COMPANY, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorshipg, 
OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westmingt 
COMPLETE SECURITY. 
MODERATE RATES OF J 
WITH PERIODICAL DONUEE 
OR LOW RATES WITHOUT BONUS, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE assy 
COMPANY ; established by A 
_, Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London 97, Gee ment ing 
; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;'4, Coll ege-green, Dea 
‘The Bonus added to Policies f; 
December, 1847, is as follows:— March, 1834,'to the at 








a | Assured. “te. Poli cy | to Policy 


m added |Sum added | 
1841. } 


it 


in 1848, 
Sag ivaais es 68) 
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b 
+S 
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£5,000 
5, 

1,000 
1,000 
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spcieg 
ELF 
aco SSsesq 
eeseccoeoseon 


Ee8 
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0} 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the mostm 

only one-half need be paid for the first five —— 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded one 

the Resident Director, 8, Waterloc-place, Pall Mal 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE Assur. 
ANCE COMPANY, Estab 
cial Acts of Parliament. a. by me 
62, King William-street. London i, and 21, St. David-street, 
rgb. 


4 
=| 








Edinbu: 
Capital, One Million, 
Directors, 
George Bousfield, Es Charles a E 
Thomas Challis, Rea’ ald. | ‘Thomas Pine Boe? 2: 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. homas B. ‘Bitmpect nm, Esq, 
John fig: Esq. Hon. C. P. Villers, MP. 
Joseph Fletcher: Esq. John Wilks, E 
Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward W thee’ Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at death, 





25 30 35 ww rt} 
£1 16 3 #2 15 £2 7 8 ass 7 | en 
The following are amongst the distinctive features of the Qom- 
an 





Zs 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and ex 
i from the mutual liabilities of partnership. 

Payment of Claims guaranteed by a capital of One so Miien 

IN THE LIFE DEPARKTMENT.—i. Ass 
on Participating and Non-Participating ae on ‘Asoendi 

nding Scales, for short periods, and b: y Policies ayable + 
the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, or previously in the event of Death. 

2. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in a limited oe of Payments, in One Sum, or on Increasing 
or Decreasing Scales. ‘ 

liately interested in 


3. Policies on the P: ees 
the Profits of the Com: 
4. The Age of the Seuea admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented. 
olicies assigned as Security pees torielted by Duelling, Suicide, 
or the , nesution of Judicial Senten 
IN THE FIRE DEPA re ge arm T ~Houses, Furniture, Stock 
in-Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping 7 Docks, Rent, and Risks 
of all a. Insured at moderate Rates. 
LOANS f 001. to 1,0002. advanced on Personal Security, and 
es: Deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the Borrower. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
'y- Chairman—W UL LIAM LEAF, Esq. 
J. ye Esq. Ald. M.P, 
Rupert i. 
Thomas Kelly, "ines. Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Cli Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Auditors— Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. J eaffreson. 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq . 9, Prederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Congultin Aduary— Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Standing Counsel—Sir John Romilly, M.P. Solicitor-General 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of & 
ee and an income of 70,000. a year, arising from the ism 

of 6,500 Policies. 

Bonus, or Profit Branch. 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of fe 

yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy a 
Zither be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium. 


Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 


The Tables on the non-participating principle afford pole 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office,— ; 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment 0 ie 
certain sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 


* 





Scale i 








Premiums to Assure £100. ole " 
One Year. Seven Years. With Profits | Without Profits 
£017 8 | £019 1 | £11510 £111 10 
11 | 1237 255 07 
SOC) 242 4 Bee 
1Mu41 119 10 468 
33241 317 0 612 9 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium ma: 


remain 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid ‘of at any 
pes without notice. 


ms paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 


roved secu a 
theme cheat attend ty ory day at Throgmorton-strett 
- Qoclock. E. BATES, Resident Direct. 


Whole Term. 
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IRECTORS of the EAGLE 
anal pit COMPANY, 





tors held at Rad- 
ual Seal Meeting of Proprietors held a 
Balan, New Bridge stre et, Blackfriars, on FRIDAY, the 
abot Present, 
JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, QC. 
. - nr en of the Company, in the Chair. id 
f Michael Lambton ste. 
8. peed = Sn encod. William Ince. 
. James Gascoigne Lynde. 
URANCE Richard Matthews. 
ent in Thomas Tod Mardon. 
street, Ea John Oxley. 
Dane Henry John Popkin. 
liam Wybro George Stanley Reptom. 
© the Bist oe Hewson Abbott. Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, 
oa ompson. 
Sum Frei "Blow Birket - wo Colley soon, and 
holm. omas Vaughan, an 
"Death Thomas eer a — J _— Wiens . rs. 
c dihbert. Ce 
Pa cies Re pecan 
® rovisions of the of Settlemen 
iw pe oj Tucomalinncs more attend you to submit their Annual State- 
im —— and in conformity with the practice observed upon all 
“ex a — cecasions, will preface any observations they may them- 
545 - . forms have to make, by calling your 1 ce to the Report which 
cu 5 ; they have received from your Audito 
shecidinian The Auditors’ Report was here a from which it appeared— 
nal 
when rd That 


The gross Income of | the conaeg for the 


J was £122,929 6 
aon ca Spy *Policier issued in the 


0 
one premiums on er 6°} 

, ASSUR. rhe Claims on decease ‘of Lives assured . 7oje44 13 1 
— Mefonl asks” erat oS 
id-street, “ his Report which ap rs first to call for remar 
= p aa cived in respect of angen Assurances effected dur- 

t the year. This amount, it will be found, is less than that 

ba in the previous year; a circumstance which would, at 

Esq. MP, ht, seem hey alge a décrease in b> Seeman 's ppusiness 
84. a e Directors are happy to say, . 
1. Py uch Si coms means the case, the facts being that whereas 266 
nD, Esq. 624l. each, were effected in 1549, 662 Policies, 
3 MAP, Paice J e36L each, have been completed in the year ‘ending June, 
} 1g, The amount ‘assured is, therefore, greater in the latter year 
= Pe thepremiune are less, merely because the lives assured are 
younger, and because =e number of Term Policies is greater in 

death the ot! 
ble at death, % pa} to be found in comparing ‘the state- 


6 
£3 6 
8 of the Com- 
ility, and ex- 
me Million. 





ment now under a. with that of the previous im 
4 arises under the head of Claims ; the sum paid in respect of which 
te ye the fo 
accoun 
ras mensare, from the prevalence of Cholera naeing the period 
ovr which the account ranges; eight of the total number of 
deaths occurring having been reported to the Company as caused 
bythat disease. It is, however, a little remarkable that the aver- 
+e under the Policies terminating in this manner is 
3701. ; a circumstance mongers as it would seem, though 
i nthe character of the assurances likely to be affected by t 
of this fatal complaint. 
he average annual amount of Claims paid in the three years 
snee the ins xt division of surplus in 1847, is 57,571.; so that, on the 
sgumption that 60,0002. is about the true average, it will be seen 
tir the actual one is still within the mark. 

sh the last Report, the Directors mentioned that the expenses 
were 4001. less than they were the year preceding. They have now 
to report a further diminution in them of no less than 546l. 
making in the two years a total reduction of 9461. in the annua. 
charge for expenses of management. The advantages resulting 
from an economical management of Institutions like the Eac.e 
areso obvious, that the Proprietors will, no doubt, be gratified by 
this complete fulfilment of the expectation so prominently put 

at the time the junction of the Prorgecror and EaGLe 

ies was contempla' 

Directors have only further to mention, as the result of 
Be proceedings, that the General Fund has been increased 
by 3,081 10s, 1id., and that it now amounts to 551,120/. 11s. Id., a 
fam which, taken with their respective income, they have reason 
to believe, is not only etiotant ts to meet every claim which ean ever 

accrue, which i quate for the of a very 
considerable —_ of su ine to every member of the Company 
= entitled to participate in it.” 

was unanimously adopted. 

The usual routine business having then been disposed of, the cor- 
dial thanks of the meeting were weeed - succession to the Direc- 
tors, Auditors and Actuary; an Tr passing a similar compli- 
ment to the Chairman for his conrteay and impartiality on the 
weasion, the Meeting separated. 


HE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPAN Yaw 
Established 1807, by Act of Parliament, 2, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


as arisen, 








COMPANY. Directors, 
y-holders have on, J.C. TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman. 
, quarter of & WALTER A. PEACOCK, Esa. Deputy Chairman, 


from the issue 


aally entitled 
ayment of five 
h Policy may 

the 


ducti 


aries Bischoff, Esq. 
Thomas Beddington Esq. 
Thomas Devas. 
Nathaniel Gould B Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 


haries ‘it homas Holcombe, Esq. 
Richard H. Lloyd, 
Joshua Lockw: ood. 
en Charles Price, sq. 
William Wybrow, Esq. 


Auditors. 


James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
Physician—George Leith Roupell, M.D. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck-street. 


Esq. 
Es 


Swyeons—James Saner, Tas, M.D. Finsbury-square ; William 

sranch. Cooke, Esq. M.D, 89, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
fford, me | = Actuary 4 and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
er ¢ Annual Income of this Company exceeds One Hundred and 
payment he ‘Twenty Thousand Pounds. _ 

death The number of Existing Policies is upwards of Four Thousand. 
—— ‘ sie lotal amount assured exceeds T'wo Million Eight Hundred 
rm. Atte at division of Surplus, about One Hundred Thousand 
shout Prafits Pounds was added to the sum assured under Policies for the 
——— The Division is Quinquennial ; and the whole surplus (less 20 

1 

| cent. only) is distributed amongst the assured. 

ees lives are permitted in time of peace to reside in any 

2 ol orto pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 

- 010 between any two parts of the same hemisphere —~tamee more 


m the Equator, without extra chi 


rts of apg and progress, Pro- 


orms, may be or will be sent post free, on 





ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bonus, in lieu of a p tiv u in one. 
The Premiums for Female’ lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses may be had no the 


Lon 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, — WwW Dire street, Strand, 
r Mr. EW) 


Actuary and Secretary, York. 


“‘UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY COMPANY. Setabiiched, January, 1519. 
Office, 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS OFFICE. 
Long standing—Established 1519. 

Undoubted security from a large paid-up capital and accumu- 
lated premiums. 

Diseased lives assured at equitable rates. 

The participating or non-participating scales of premium—if 
passcionting. 80 per cent. is appropriated to policy-holders ene 4 
fth year—if non-participating, the rates are as low as can wit 

safety be bo chases, 
rty to the insurer to proceed to, and reside in, places beyond 
the limits of Euro) 

Premiums on "Policies received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
or on an ascending or descending scale ; or half premiums received 
for five or seven years. 

Loans granted on py or on freehold, leasehold, or copyhold 
securities, accompanied by Policies of life assurance. 

» Loans granted on undoubted personal security. 

Policies granted to meet every qatinaeney. 

Medical men ~ yay for their reports. 

liberal and others bringing business 
to the Societ; 

No probabiiit 
pom to Policy- 

itigation. 








of claims being disputed, the Company having 
olders we of 560,000l. without dispute or 
M. BARTON FORD, Secretary. 





GAFETY for STREET DOORS. —_CHUBBS 
\? PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false ty They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all pleases. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes forma complete opeseruation for d 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. C. b& ee 57, 8t. 
*aul’s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, ate 6, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
pA TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose,ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third pare 
of the usual time, and incapable of quaring the finestnap. Pene« 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna 8S ponge. with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp> 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
eerie wan ne. profits and estructive. 
bleac! e luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at WETOA LEE BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


] EAFNESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an yy — ey? pomertel, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for rely d ‘om 
others, to surpass anything of the kind ‘that has been, or probabil 
ever can be, produ It is modelled to the ear, so that it res’ 
within, without peelecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear Prcone vom at church and at public assemblies. — 











DEN IMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 

ment to the Queen, Prince Albert, and .M, the Em- 
paree of Russia, most res Tespectfull wlicits from the public an 

tion of his extensive STOC f WATCHES and CLOCKS, 

= racing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. W Warranted sub- 
stantial and scourste poling ls Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
guineas.—E. J. 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Chak owes Area). 


E BELiRG Tt eo co. 
PATENTEES OF pa? J ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e. 
Beg eee to eall aitention to their Establishments, 
ENT STREE } LONDON; 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless sach articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 

- 

I 





Replating and Gilding as usual. 


LOoOR Oo-4 8 TFT 2 G&G 
Best Quality Warranted ......28. 6d. per “or yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . -_ 3 
Common F re eee od. 

COCOA-FIBRE MATS AND MATTING. 
India Matting, plain and figured. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


(C(ARPETS.— BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good suey worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
stand more severe tests than those of any other description of 
ee. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In me A in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent ‘ower-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 

Car and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve: 
style of artistic apoyo and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all ae Paper-hangings, of the a fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry ts at : 38. 6d. yard; best warranted 
Fioor-cloth, eight ote wide, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per yard. 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland- “street, Blackfriars,.— 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their C eee The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
days of the wee 


nee SPRING MATTRESSES, 


permanently YW roy As ae oa Caaap. 2. 

















3 ft. wide 
3 ft. 6 in. 
oegenenenes 5 ft. 6 in. 
Tar Besr,— Top Stuffing, “al Ho: 
£310 0} > leonanen 
4 0 0} Sft.. 
410 0| 5ft. é in 
One of these Mattresses with a French 
excellent and soft bed. Heal & yo List at "Bedding, with t full 
pectieaiere of a —s eal a rices, of every description of 
Bedding, sent free eal & —— Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, opposite the esr toet Tottenham-court-road. 








sation of singing noises in the ears is entirely 

moved, and | it affords all the aamiatnnce e that possibly could Ye 
desired. Invaluable newly-invented 8 h ost 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Gt Glemee so @ very small 
powerful waistcoat Poc ~ t Glass, only the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minuwee cb ects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 8. 
3 B. vo NS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 

iccadilly. 


‘OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which a mee: < it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. P wo nutritive substances, Cocoa 
become a most nw Fi eile 4 diet; more Particularly: if, by 
mechanical or other means the aceous 8 nce 
perfectly incorporated with the _ that ane es will ognenh the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
ussell-street, Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whale 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
7 ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
— ing, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most t 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c. 
ciear it from every humour r, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
a use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
oft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


YERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 

MEDICINE, Inconvenience, or Expense, by DU BARRY’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FouD, which saves 50 times 
its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 

“Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, and 
Debility, from which I have pamures serene misery, and which no 
medicine could remove or relieve, have been effectual ly cured be 
DU BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING FOOD, in a very short 
time.—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” “ Eight years” 
dy spepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, oma nausea, 
for which my servant had consulted the advice of many, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's delicious Health-restoring Food 
in a very shorttime. I shall be happy to answer any inquirics.— 
Rev. Joun W. FLave tt, Ridlington Kectory, Norfolk. ”' “Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left arm, 
and general debility, — rendered my life very miserable, has 
been radically removed by Du Barry's Health- cegecins Food.— 
A.ex. 8. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
timoniais from Lord Stuart de Decies ; Major- “General Thomas 
King, Exmouth; Mr. Samuel Barlow, Darlington, a cure of 20 
years dzspepsia, constipation, flatulency, and irritability ; W tik 
Hunt, sq. Barrister-at-Law. King’s College, C ‘ambridge, w 
suffering 60 years from a partial perelves has regained the v use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this An my food ; the Rev 
Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a i 
from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the Rev. Thomes 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousn 

with spasms and daily ean Mr. Ta ayier, “oroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the cure of epileptic fits; Doctors Ure 
and Harvey; James Shorland, Esq. No. 3, Sydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96th Regiment—a cure of dropsy ; 
James Porter, Esq. Athol-street, Perth—a cure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility; J. Smyth, Esa. 37, Lower Abbey-st: reet. 
Dublin; Cornelius O'Sullivan, M. b. F.R.C'8. Dublin—a perfect 
cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony, whisk had resisted all other 
remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by Du 
full tnetrastions, weighin: 
























Barry & Co. coe: in canisters, wit 
1 1b. ae 86 2 1b. 4. Ts 

quality, 101». 33a, 5 

street, London tiea wages 

Mason & Co. P ‘ecadil and Greugh all ney Chamiete an 
Booksellers. Caution—'The health of many persons having 
seriously injured by Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powder. 

or other spurious of pame, or called 
similar by their unscrupulous compounders, it will 
note Messrs. Du Barry & Co.'s name on eac! 

avoid being imposed upen by heartless knavery. 


LIVER COMPLAINT of a most hepalets 
nature CURED by moLieware PILLS.—Mr. 

Clarke, of Lake George, New South was seriously afflicted 

for years with a liver complaint. His mF ten attendants, after 

trying all their skill, candidly gave their opinion nm that his ean was 

hopeless. In this situation, and when ig that e day 

would te terminate his earthly career, a frien recommended. mse te 


he knew 
cured by thee of uithat complaint. He odepiod Pie ad ~ ta ond 
found speedy relief from taking them, and was in a short time 
perfectl rostered to heaith. Bold by fi venders of medicines: 
and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





necessary to 
canister, in order to 
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JUNIUS "IDENTIFIED, A Letter from Mr. Taritor on 


Authorship of, in 
OTES AND QUERIES 
of SATURDAY, September 21; whim contains also 
Articles on Old Songs—Punishment of Death by Burning— 
Morganatic Marriages— Folk Lore—Beau Brummell’s Grand- 
father—Gray’s Elegy—Hugh Holland and his Works, &c.; and 
the usual Notes, Queries, and Replies 
3 or stamped, A Specimen Number sent on receipt 
of four postage stamps. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-strect. Order of all Booksellers and 
ewsmen. 





his day, with two Lithographs, 2s. 
ELIGOLAND or, REMINISCE -NCES of 
HILDHOOD. A Genuine Narrative - Facts. By AN 
OFFICER'S DAUGHTER. Edited by Mrs. W.., =o of 
* Paddy's Leisure Hours in the Poor-House,’ * Witieroi? & c. &C, 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





Now ready, Sationbed ry! special permission to His Royal ilighness 
the Albert, 1 vol. fos ap. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth, 

HARITIES of LONDON (The); their Origin 

and Design, are and Present —— 
SAMPSON LO 
“The writer has ikaask a hh, vearefally and well.” 
‘imes. 

“The work is one that ought to have a placc in the house of 

-every man in a condition above want.”—Standard, 
London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 





Published this day, PL Syo. cloth, 6 
IGHT in the DARK PLACES; or, Memoria!s 
of Christian Life in the Middle A ges. ‘ 
From the German of the late AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 
London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 





vo. 28. 6d. cloth extra, 
(CHRISTOPHE oR COLUMBUS (a New Life of). 
By HORACE ROSCOE ST. JOHN 
“* We remember no history of Columbus which we have read 7 
80) much pleasure.”— Standard. 

“When we say that we know no short history of Columbus | 
likely to prove so useful as this, we mean to convey a high estimate 
of its merits.”— Atheneum. 

London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 





ew edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. each volume, 
WISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With Expla- 
natory Notes and Illustrations. Two Series. 
London : Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


ate IDENTIFIED. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. boards, (published in 1818 at 142.) 
UNIUS IDENTIFIED WITH SIR PHILIP 
FRANCIS. By JOHN TAYLOR. 
Second Edition, with the Appendix, containing the Plates of 
Handwriting. 


London: Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower street, and 
27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


JUVENILE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


ILES'S (Rev. Dr.) FIRST LESSONS in 


ENGLISH HISTORY; in Question and Answer, for 
at 18mo, se 


*x* New edition, with ok the head of each chapter, and a 
Chronological Table of the Kings of England. 
London: Charles H. Law (late Souter), 131, Fleet-street ; 
S Of whom may be had, E 
Giles’s (Dr.) First Lessons in French History. 
.18mo. sewed, 9d. 











in Scottish History. 
18mo. sewed, 9d. 





— in Roman History. 
18mo. sewed, 9d. 


— Questions on the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 8vo. sewed, 9d. 





New edition, 19mo. ‘bound, 3 32. 6d. 
HE BOOK of VERSIONS; or, 
French Translation ; with Notes to assist in the Construction, 
and to display a Comparison of the French roe | English Idioms. 
‘or the Use of Schools. By J. CHERPILLC reo ae Professor 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. A Edition, re- 
vised and carefully corrected, by C. J. DEL LE. "Feeneh Master 
at Christ's — — of London School, ey 
Also, New Edition, price 3s. 
PARTIE FRANCAISE du 3 ead de Versions ; 
Guide Traduction de l’Anglais en Frangais. Par J. 
Chekhov. Nouvelle Edition, revue et corrige par C. J. 


Guide to 


London: Charles H. Law, School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 
HETORICAL READINGS for “SCHOOLS. 
By W. M‘DOWALL, Inspector of the Heriot Schools, Edin- 


urgh. 

In the above work, minute illustrations of science and art have 
deen omitted, and only such pieces introduced as are calculated to 
improve the taste and afford scope for fine reading. The selections 
eo original sources, and will not be found in previous col- 

ns. 


Specimen copies sent free by post for Two Shillings ; and pro- 
spectuses gratis to any address, on application to the Publishers in 


Edinbu 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
> aren! ai tale ae EO ie oan meas 
WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 128. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4a. 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. sts of Sweden 


Complete Lists Rwedenbers’s Werks may be ha on appli- 
cation. W. Newbery. 6, King-street, Holborn 





Price 28, 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of the EPI- 
TLES of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATIANS 
EPHESI ANS. Priddy PPIANS, and COLOSS TANS, on DRE 
NITE RULES of TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEIN- 
FETTER, Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
in Ancient ee. Manuscri 


radock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 











MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GERMANIA; its COURTS, 


CAMPS, and PEOPLE. By the BARONESS BLAZE DE 

BURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 28%. bound. 

“The most important work on Continental matters that has 
appeare: d for many years.”— Messenger. 

‘The whole of Germany is here surveyed and secanned—Baden 
and its patriots; Bavaria and Munich ; Prussia and Berlin; Aus- 
tria and V ienna; Hungary, Servia, Styria, Italy, France, Venice, 
Verona, &c.—on all these heads we have politic: 8, portraits of pro- 
minent persons, sketches of society, and a variety of curious, inter- 
esting, and entertaining matter.”"—Literary Gazette. 


il. 


HISTORIC SCENES. By AGNES 
STRICKLAND, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England, 
&c. 1 vol. elegantly bound, with Portrait of the Author. 

(Just ready.) 


Itt. 


IMPRESSIONS of a WANDER- 
ER in ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, and SPAIN. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Esq. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A delightful table-book for sea side, or fireside—for any place 
where there are cultivated tastes. The volume isa gallery of plea- 
sant pictures far more than a guide book.”— Atheneum, 


Iv. 


LIGHTS and SHADES of MILI- 


TARY LIFE. Edited by Liecut.-General SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief in India. 1 vol. 12s, 


Vv. 
The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 


TRY; FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE- 
By Ww LAM HOWITT. 1 vol. with lllustrations, 10s. 6d. 


VI. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH 


a RKEY? or, TURKEY, its PRESENT and FUTURE. 
VO. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
LOVE and AMBITION. By the 


Author of *ROCKINGH 3 vols. Just fae J )—Also, 
lately published, A SEC ON D ‘epITION of "ROCKIN GHAM; 
or, the YOUNGER BROTHER.’ 3 vols, 

* We beg to call our readers’ attention to* Rockingham,’—a book 
which from internal evidence must have been written by a person 
constantly mingling in the highest E snglish society. The work 

abounds in interest, and, indeed, we should be ata loss to name 
another recent novel that shows anything like the same power of 
painting strong passion. "—Quarterly Review. 


II. 
SINGLETON FONTENOY: a 


NAVAL STORY. 


By JAMES HANNAY, Eszq., late of Her 
Majesty's Navy. 


3 vols. (Now ready.) 


The LUTTRELLS; or, The Two 
MARRIAGES. By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq, 
Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ * Maids of Honour,’ 

&c. 3vols. (Now ready.) 

“ The announcement of another novel from the pen of the author 
of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends’ and * Maids of Honour’ could not 
fail to command a mange amount of expectation. ‘The Luttrells’ 

is the best novel he has given tothe public. The scenes of the 

hero’s school-life at Eton, and his advancement under the oO Re 
training of that seminary are elegantly and truthfully told: 
well, indeed, that there are very few Etonians who will not be: de. 
lighted with a narrative, which will remind them so forcibly of 
their early days. He subsequently becomes an officer in the Indian 
army, and by a series of dashing achievements rises to the highest 
military rank. The incidents of many Indian campaigns are 
calculated to produce a furore amongst all persons connected 
with that service. In every respect this novel deserves the highest 
praise, and will secure an extensive popularity.”— Bell’s Measenger, 

“This novel possesses many claims to distinction. We can pro- 
mise our readers that if their taste leads them to prefer a romance 
ala Dumas to the sober probabilities of the modern novel, they 
will find abundance to gratify them in *‘ The Luttrells.” 


Weekly News. 
“ A book of remarkable interest and great power.” 
Weekly Chronicle. 
Iv. 


LIGHT and DARKNESS. By 
Mrs. CATHARINE CROWE, Author of‘ The Night Side of 
Nature,’ * Lilly Dawson,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


v. 


CLAUDE. By Miss Molesworth. 


Qvols. (Just ready.) 
“An extraordinary work—a fiction of first-class merit—one 
which it is impossible to peruse attentively and not place the author 
amongst the first writers in this department of literature.” 


Weekly Chronicle. 


Henry Cotsorn, Publisher, 13 
strect. 


, Great Marlborough- 





blished, i 
‘HE “DOCTRINE OF THE CHERUBny, 


an Inquiry into the Symbolical Chara 
Cherubic Figure of) of Holy Scripture. Character and Design of thy 


ORGE SMITH, F.A8., md 
Lately published, by the same Auth 
1. THE RELIGI 
wen ON of AN CIENT" BRITAIN 


2. PERILOUS TIMES, price 6s, 
3. SACRED ANNALS. I. The Patriarchal Age 


price 10a, 
4. 


price 12s, 





II. The Heb 
. Trew 
People 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & nemene 
Recently published, price 7s. 


eed 
HE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL RE. 
CEIPTS, containing the Arcana of Trade and M, 
Domestic Econ omy, Artistical, Ornamental, and Scienaisetun, 
fRaxcis ELS and Medical Preparations &e. aa bee 
3 8. 1 as up 
je ag 5 uselul work containg eens AS 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternos y i 
End-road ; and all Booksellers, sidldihihdoed Francis, 2, Mie 


ae 
e 48. cloth boards, 


Tu he HISTORIARUM” LIBRI LI, IL, 


XXII. With Introduct: 

Baited ty Be SCHMITZ end LUM PT, ote in 
fre agg of the Cassicat Section of Onampers’s Bocca 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & © 

London; D. Chambers, Glasgow ; ‘and sold by all Booka, 








—$—<—<— 
20, GREat MARLBOROUGH stagger, 


MR. SHOBERL’S NEW 
WORKS. 


—_~>——_ 
I. 
Dedicated to Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. 


THE ABDUCTION; 


Or, The MARVELS of MESMERISM. 
By the BARONESS PROCHAZKA. 
“ There are more things in h d 
Than are dreamt of in your pailowophy She 
It, 


CAPTAIN HERVEY’S TEN 
YEARS IN INDIA; 


Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 3 vols. 
“ The instruction tobe derived by the young officer cam 


or cantoning in India is useful, and much that is contained ig 
these volumes will be inter sting also to the general public” 


Itt. 


ROYALISTS AND ROUND- 
HEADS; 


Or, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 3 vols 


“This novel reminds us very much of Mr. Warburton’s‘ Pring 
Rupert and the Cavaliers,’ and like that amusing work does jushiee 
to the subject, and sets it out in a new but not less pleasing light’ 


Messenge. 
Iv. 
CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 
By H. C. SIRR, M.A. 
Late Deputy Queen’ ‘3 yb day in the Aisiana of*Ceylon. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
“ Full of interest, and very valuable.”—Sunday Times. 


“A most gratifying and interseting narrative, which will wm 
doubtedly become highly popular.”—. 's Messenger. 


v. 
CAPTAIN REID’S RIFLE 
RANGERS. 


2 vols. post Svo, Plates. 
“ We have never read a more singular work than this.” 
“ Extraordinary volumes—teeming with adventure, and 
by no every-day man.”— Observer. 


“ Of the Harry Lorrequer school. We recommend these volumes 
to the lovers of melo-dramatic excitement and novel adventare’ 


vi. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
With Plates, 7s. 6d. bound, 


THE 
EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL. 


By 8.C. WAYTE, Professor of Equitation. 
“ Excellent practical hints in the art of riding well, and in the 
manner of training and treating horses.”— Morn omacle, 
hand-book, in which will be found great ievariety ra inform 
tion and instruction for amateur equestrians.”—Sunday 
“A capital hand-book for tbe young equestrian, fady ‘or ga 
man.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Mar'lborough-street 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Printed by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond -street, in th 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ‘Took’s Co 
Chancery-lane,inthe parish of St. Andrew, sincere 
—- by Joun Fraxcis, of No. 14, Wellington-street 

nthesaidcounty, Publisher.at No. 14, in Wellington- -street: 
said; and sold by all Locprag tees andN ewsvenders.— Agents un 
ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh 5 for RE 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.--Saturday, September 21, 15® 
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